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UNCLE 


John Bull—I call it disgraceful! 
Uncle Sam—Ya-as. Mebby so. But how about you, John? 





SAM REPROVES JOHN BULL 








The women ought to be ashamed of themselves! 
Who drove ’em to it? 








ARIZONA OUT FOR VICTORY 





House Votes for Suffrage More Than Five to One—Our 
Amendment Sure To Be Submitted, If Not by Leg- 
islature, by Initiative Petition 





The Arizona House of Representatives has voted 21 to 4 in 
favor cf submitting a constitutional amendment giving women 
full suffrage to the voters. The press despatch saying that the 
measure had passed the Senate seems to have been premature. 





Mrs. Frances W. Munds, State Chairman of the Arizona 
Equal Suffrage Central Committee, writes as follows: 

“In answer to your communication of today will say that 
the suffrage bill asking the Legislature to submit the suffrage 
amendment to the voters at the next general election, which will 
be held next November, was iritreduced within thirty minutes 
after the Legislature was in readiness for the introduction of 
bills. It was Bill No. 2, in the Senate,-and was introduced by 
Senator John Hughes of Tucson, son of ex-Governor Hughes, 
who is a life-long suffragist. The bill is now in the hands of 
an unfriendly committee, but will be reported within a week. 
We think we are strong enough to have the minority report 
adopted in the Senate, and that the bill will be passed in both 
houses, , 

“Our Legislature is composed of 19 Senators and 35 Repre- 
sentatives, with four Republicans in each house. It seems 
hardly probable that this Democratic Legislature would delib- 
erately alienate the women by refusing to submit the suffrage 
amendment since we have the power to initiate it by petition. 
The initiative petitions are already being circulated and will 
be filed if this Legislature fails to pass our Dill. 

“Gov. Sloan, the retiring Republican Governor, expressed 
himself in favor of equal suffrage in his address to the Arizona 





MRS. PANKHURST OUT ON BAIL 





Mrs. Pankhurst, who was sentenced on March 2 to two 
months at hard labor for breaking windows, was released on 
April 4. The press despatches say that it was in order to give 
her a chance to prepare her defence against the charge of con- 
spiracy which has been brought against her and Mr. and Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence. But, as the prison authorities had per- 
sistently refused her the usual facilities for preparing a defence 
(such as a private conference with her lawyer), the real reason 
for releasing her is probably that her health has broken down 
under the harsh treatment she has had in prison. She has been 
placed under $10,000 bail. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence were remanded over and 
over again, bail being refused. After they had thus been kept 
in prison for about a month without trial, they were released on 
$15,000 and $10,000 bail respectively. 

Of the 200 medical students who broke the windows of the 
suffrage offices, not one has been punished. 








Federation of Clubs, which met in Phoenix last January. Gov. 
Hunt, the new State Governor, recommended it in his message 
to the Legislature cn the 18th of March. The Arizona Federa- 
tion of Labor, which met in Phoenix last January, and repre- 
sented 7000 union men, adopted ;esolutions favoring equa! suf- 
frage. This last item is of great importance when it is con- 
sidered that the total vote cast at the last State election wae a 
trifle more than 20,000. We are in good working ccndition and 
there is a great deal of interest and enthusiasm, but we are 


handicapped for lack of means. We feel certain of 
success at the polls next November. The amendment will be 


submitted, that is positive, but whether by the Legislature or 
the initiative petition, remains to be seen. 


“Frances Willard Munds.” 





BISHOP DENIES STATEMENTS 


Edwin C. Hughes, San Francisco Bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Denies Press Reports of His 
Attacking Results of Woman Suffrage 





Bishop Edwin C. Hughes of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
whose Episcopal residence is located in San Francisco, was 
lately reported in the press as making a violent attack on wom- 
an suffrage. This called out strong protest from California 
women. 

Bishop Hughes was evidently much annoyed at the misrep- 
resentation, and has written the following letter to the National 
President, Rev. Anna H. Shaw: 





My dear Dr. Shaw: 

The newspapers of California have received reports that 
in a recent speech delivered by myself at Baltimore, Md., I said, 
among other things, first, that the results of woman suffrage in 
California proved that woman suffrage was a failure; second, 
that history had proved that woman was man’s intellectual in- 
ferior and lacked the balance of intelligence necessary for 
proper voting. 

I write to say that, while I am opposed to woman suffrage, 
I did not utter the sentiments above expressed. I said not one 
word with reference to the results of woman suffrage tn Call- 
fornia. 

My cnly remark concerning the intelligence of woman was 
that I had genuine contempt for that male conceit that opposed 
woman suffrage on the nonsensical ground that woman was 
man’s intellectual inferior. 

Inasmuch as you are the leader of the woman suffrage 
movement, I felt I wanted you to know the facts in the case. 

With all gocd wishes, I remain, 

Yours ever, 
(Signed) Bdwin H. Hughes. 











































































































































By Y. P. Les 
The author of these lines is & 
ese te of Harvard, mow as- 
sociate editor of a newspaper in New 
Jersey. He wrote them some months 


before his native country gave votes 
to women. . W. Jd.J 


Our country, ‘tis with thee 

We plead for franchise free, 
Too long withheld. 

Our brains, before inert, 

Are now, like men’s, alert 

Thy greatness to assert, 
By love impelled. 





Our country, oft have we 
Turned o’er our sons to thee, 
At thy command. 
Whene’er our offspring bleé, 
When right and glory led, 
Untold the tears we shed, 
That thou might’st stand. 


Our native country, be 
All we have sung of thee, 
Sweet, fair and just! 
Let men and women share 
Alike in blessings rare 
Of freedom everywhere; 

In thee we trust. 


Our mothers’ God on high, 
Hear Thou our humble cry, 
Hear Thou our prayer! 

To Thee we now appeal 

For freedom that is real, 

For rights that we do feel 
That ALL should share. 


MISS SYLVIA PANKHURST 
GIVES FAREWELL SPEECH 


New York Audience Cables Sympathy 
and Requests Premier Asquith to 
Give Equal Suffrage to Women 











Miss Sylvia Pankhurst gave a fare- 
well address in Carnegie Lyceum in 
New York just before she sailed for 
England. After her stirring recital of 
the experiences of the militant suf- 
fragettes in their strife for the vote, 
the audience voted almost unanimous- 
ly to send to England two cablegrams. 

One was sent to the militant suffra- 
gettes: “Complete sympathy in your 
efforts for complete human liberty.” 

The other was sent to Premier As- 
quith: “Give your brave English- 
women the vote; the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church.” 

The greater part of Miss Pank- 
hurst’s discourse, which, though it 
lasted more than an hour and a half, 
was without a tedious moment, dealt 
with the relations of the militant suf. 
frage party and the present Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. 

They had broken windows, she 
said, partly because glass was less 
costly than human lives. 

Some one in the audience asked 
if militancy had alienated the Eng- 
lish people. Miss Pankhurst an- 
swered: 

“Tf it has alienated our friends, how 
was it that only the other day a great 
meeting was held in London and $650,- 
000 was raised for the militant suf- 
fragettes? I tell you that you who 
put glass windows before justice and 
human liberty look to the outside of 
the vessel, while the inside is foul. 
We have chosen the better part, even 
if it means imprisonment for us, or 
death. We have put new souls into 
our women, for we have made them 
eare for humanity. And if our lives 
are lost, others will come forward.” 

Interrupted by bursts of applause, 
rising from height to height in her 
appeal, the girlish figure of Miss 
Pankhurst, quivering with her 
strength of supplication, the out- 
stretched hands as she asked for a 
message of help, the quiver in her 
voice when she spoke of her mother 
on trial for conspiracy, facing a pos- 
sible long sentence and the confisca- 
tion of her private property, had an 
electric effect. 

The audience was deeply moved, 
and at the close of the address sev- 
eral hundred dollars were contributed 
for a sympathy fund for the English 
women. 


——_ 


W. D. HOWELLS SAYS 
WOMEN CAN GOVERN 





Men would rather hunt, or fish, or 
fight. They would rather fight than 
govern, and this fact disposes of one 
anxiety of those who hesitate to let 
woman say who shall spend her taxes 
and how, because in the event of war 
she cannot, or will not, fight. But in 
the just state of the future, men can 
and will like to do the fighting, as 
they have done the fighting in the un- 
just state of the past. Or most of it. 
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@aragessa, from Boadiesa to Molly 
Stark. In sieges and leaguers of 
every kind they have as bravely suf- 
fered wounds and famine and death 
as men have, and will again, if need 
be. But they do not like fighting, 
there is no gainsaying that; and they 


LADIES OF SHANGHAI 
ALWAYS HAD SPUNK 





‘Chinese Women Maintain Their Own 
Rights In the Family—Often Scold 
Husbands From Housetops 





Editor Woman's Journal: 

Your surmise that the smashing 
episode in the revolt of the Chinese 
women may have arisen from their 
perusal of the accounts of the Eng- 
lish militants, recalls to me a con- 
versation which would seem to indi- 
cate the opposite. 

Some years ago in Denver I met 
Bishop Ninde, who had been bishop 
of Methodist churches in Japan and 
China. He described the Japanese 
woman as the soul of propriety and 
decorum, always pretty, dainty, the 


woman, he said, was of a different 
type; a type that knew and main- 
tained her own rights in the family. 
Then he told me a very peculiar 
thing. He said one would often see 
a Chinese woman of the people sit- 
ting on the roof of her house, scolding 
loudly to no one in particular. She 
considered that she had been im- 
properly treated by her husband, and 
she was informing the community at 
large just what a worthless, no-ac- 
count person he was. People went 
about their business and paid no at- 
tention—they knew what was in pro- 
gress—and a woman never did such 
a thing unless she were fully justi- 
fied by the treatment she had re- 
ceived. 

To my surprise, Bishop Ninde de- 
clared that he liked the Chinese 
woman better than the Japanese. 

“I like her on account of her spunk 
and her self-respect,” said he. 

Does not this little picture fit in 
with the recent doings of “the lady 
from far Shanghai”? 

Minnie J. Reynolds. 


MICHIGAN’S METHODS 
INCLUDE HOLIDAY FUN 


4 








Caroline Bartlett Crane Suggests 
Plans to Further Suffrage at Na- 
tional Holiday Celebration 





Editor Woman’s Jurnal: 
Michigan is now in the list of “Cam- 


methods to be proposed here may pos- 
sibly be of assistance to workers in 
other States as well. 

I think we should make great use 
of our National holidays. First, there 
is “Memorial Day.” We can take as a 
sort of text those words of Lady 
Henry Somerset: “She who bears sol- 
diers does not need to bear arms.” 
We can bring to public notice the sac- 
rifices and heroisms of women scouts, 
women nurses, the women of the San- 
itary Commission, and, above all, the 
unarmed hosts of women who suf- 
fered and toiled at home, that their 
husbands, brothers and sons might go 
to do battle, and so many of whom 
never welcomed these loved ones back 
again. 

Then comes “Independence Day.” 
The very reading of. the Declaration 
of Independence can be made an un- 
answerable argument for our cause. 
The many possibilities of this day are 
obvious. If there are fire works, there 
can be, perhaps, a “Votes For Women” 
piece; if not, there could be an in- 
teresting lantern-slide street exhibi- 
tion. 

Then there is “Labor Day,” in which 
could be set forth the economic dis- 
advantages of women in the factory, 
the school-room, the office, and in the 
unpaid labor of the home.: The ad- 
ditional suggestion has been made to 
me that “Mother’s Day” and “Emanci- 
pation Day”—celebrating the enfran- 
chisement of our negro citizens—could 
also be utilized. 

Now, these days come along at con- 
venient intervals, and afford wonder- 





At all times when women have given 
their minds, or their souls, rather, to 
fighting, they have fought as well as 


| ful opportunity for the long period be- 
fore the final “whirlwind campaign” 
which will, I suppose, occupy us in 








aim of her life to please. The Chinese | 


paign States,” and some reflections on | 


> 


and October. They afford 
magnificent opportunities for forceful 
and dramatic presentation of our 
cause, linked with the popular mem- 
ories and sentiments which surround 
these national holidays and holy days. 
They afford natural occasions for 
street parades and out-door addresses, 
and, in fact, lend themselves in a won- 
derful way to our purposes, and will 
give new meaning and dignity to the 
days we celebrate, if the programs 
are planned and carried out as they 
should be. If a whole State, or sev- 
eral States, would unite on such a 
plan, one, or a few, committees could 
work out a program which could be 
followed or varied at the pleasure of 
the local societies. 

I have not tried to give more than 
the barest outline. If it seems a 
‘thing worth while, I hope it will be 
elaborated and used to further our 
campaign. So many people could be 
brought into these celebrations, not 
the least important of these being the 
children. 

Caroline Bartlett Crane. 





WOMEN CAST BIG VOTE 
IN SCHOOL ELECTION 





Grand Rapids Suffragists Made House- 
to-House Canvass—Statewide Cam- 
paign Outlined at Lansing 





More than 3000 women voted at 
‘the school election just held in Grand 
‘Rapids, Mich. This is said to be 
‘three times as many as ever voted 
there before. Mrs. Lois M. Jones 
writes: 

“The Equal Franchise Association 
got out the registration by a house- 
to-house canvass, and independent 
women and franchise women working 
as individuals ‘manned’ the polls elec- 
tion day. The third ward, where 
such a large women’s vote was polled, 
is the best ward in the city from the 
standpoint of both intelligence and 
wealth. 

“There are 20 or more suffragists 
going from here to Lansing tomorrow 
to attend a banquet to be given the 
Legislature by the Michigan BE. 8S. A. 

“Representative Flowers of Netroit, 
who introduced our resolution into 
the House, was here Sunday and 
spoke in behalf of suffrage before the 
class in Applied Christianity of the 
Fountain Street Baptist Church, one 
of the most influential churches in 
the city. About 100 stayed to the 
class. I secured permission to place 
the leaflet “Twenty Facts About 
Woman Suffrage” inside each bulletin, 
and after the class sold 63 booklets 
and 400 leaflets. The profit on these 
‘paid for the 500 we distributed. 

“We expect to open Headquarters 
here at once, and mean business from 
now on.” 

Grand Rapids suffragists, it is said, 
are planning to organize a working 
girls’ suffrage club, and a similar club 
for business women. Workers have 
already visited some of the factories, 
and have met with encouragement. 

Suffragists from all over the State 
attended the banquet in Lansing, and 
,laid out plans for the campaign. Mrs. 
Huntley Russell is chairman of the 
r State Organization Committee. 


b 





CONCERNING WOMEN 





Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery will de- 
vote May to the Ohio campaign. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw will be in Bos- 
ton April 22 and 23 to speak for the 
Woman Suffrage Party. On the 23rd 
she will speak at Owl Hall, Charles- 
town. 





Miss Ethel Lloyd Patterson is to 
edit a column on woman suffrage in 
the New York Globe. The man- 
agement are opposed to _ suffrage, 
but Miss Patterson has been do 
ing such excellent work along 
other lines that they have finally 
agreed at her request to permit her 
to do this. She gets no compen- 
sation for it. Miss Patterson will be 
glad to receive letters and news items 
for her column. 





Mrs. R. C. Talbot Perkins, who ed- 
ited the two pages given to woman 
suffrage by the Brooklyn Eagle on 
March 20, told about it at a recent 
meeting of the Eleventh Assembly 
District Suffrage League. She said: 
“I consider that edition the best ad- 
vertisement for the cause that Brook- 





lym women have ever had. We sold 


Sir 





Eagle has since given the use of two 
pages to the Antis. 





Alice Groff writes to the North 
American: “It is amazing that a 
woman of Madame Maeterlinck’s 
greatness will presume to speak with 
authority out of her own temperament 
as representative of all women. She 
says, ‘Woman does not need politics; 
she has enough that she can do bet- 
ter,’ instead of saying, ‘I do not like 
politics; I wish to devote myself to 
the arts, for which I have a special 
faculty.’” 


CHICAGO SUFFRAGISTS 
WORKING HARD TO WIN 





Trade Union Leagues and Women’s 
Clubs Help the Cause—Committees 
Will Attend Political Conventions. 





While our sister States are in the 
excitement of real suffrage campaigns, 
the suffragists of Chicago have a 
near-campaign that is showing the 
great interest and splendid devotion 
of many women heretofore ap- 
parently indifferent. None of the 
County Clerks of Illinois have agreed 
to submit the question, and so Judge 
Owens’s approval of our petition to 


subject in Chicago is unique. 

Since 1855, when our first local 
Suffrage Association was organized, 
continued appeals for a submission 
of the woman suffrage question to the 
voters have been refused. 

In a campaign of three weeks we 
have done great things. From the 
Illinois E. S. A. Headquarters tens 
and hundreds of thousands of speci- 
ally-prepared leaflets, posters, post- 
cards and sample ballots have poured 
forth. Miss Marion Drake, the ex- 
pert court reporter, is the business 
woman who has superintended the 
addressing of envelopes with suffrage 
literature to each voter. This is 
mailed or delivered personally by 
ward and precinct workers. Some in- 
stances of illegal regiatration are 
found by these women and reported 
to the Election Commissioners. They 
are grateful for this co-operation. 

The Woman’s Trade Union Leagué 
and Mrs. Raymond Robins assumed 
full charge of the congested 17th 
Ward. This League also visited and 
is visiting all Labor Unions with their 
own appeal to the working men. 
They also visit factories. Miss Grace 
Nicholes and the Woman’s Club at her 
social settlement Neighborhood House 
take complete charge of their ward 
and all public meetings now held 
there. 

Miss Addams and Hull House see 
to the 19th Ward. A newly organized 
North Side Suffrage Club in the 21st 
Ward not only do work for their own 
ward but contribute generously to 
their neighbors. Mrs. Tiffany Blake 
and Mrs. John Bass have had no dif- 
ficulty in “manning” the polls. Two 
women are to begin at 6 o'clock at 
each precinct and be relieved at noon 
by two others. Some great wards 
have 48 and 49 precincts. 

The Woman’s City Club, of which 
Mrs. H. M. Wilmarth is president 
and Miss Anna Nicholes is secretary, 
are covering fourteen wards with 
their efficient ward chairmen and 
committees. 

Mrs. Myra Strawn Hartshorn, presi- 
dent of one of the newer organiza- 
tions, the Woman’s Party, has been 
speaking at many meetings, even out 
of doors in these chilly days. Her 
organization is looking after the se- 
curing of watchers at the polls when 
‘the count is going on. 

In the loop district noon-day politi- 
cal meetings at theatres and halls are 
numerous up to the primaries, April 
9. Many of the candidates are allow- 
ing our speakers a few moments. 
Mrs. Fannie McCartney Worthington 
has been assisting in’ securing these 
opportunities and in placing speak- 
ers, who, at a moment’s notice at 
Headquarters, start for the appointed 
places. Our speakers at these mis- 
cellaneous political gatherings of men 
receive the lion’s share of the ap- 
plause. Some of the theatres allow 
our college women to distribute liter- 
ature between the acts. No one was 
shocked when Miss Addams opened 
our work in the Majestic Vaudeville 
Theatre with an excellent speech. On 
the straw ballot our cause won. 


b 





Chalking sidewalks and empty 





have a preferential primary on this}: 








buildings, distributing dodgers on 


cars, suffrage sermons, all these are 
keeping us busy. 

Mrs, Mary R. Plummer, the efficient 
State Secretary, has kept her head 
above water through all this whirl 
and stress in an amazing fashion. 

We are also now preparing for 
large deputations to attend the Illinois 
Republican Convention at Springfield 
and the Illinois Democratic Conven 
tion at Peoria, both on April 19. A 
committee of one hundred women for 
each convention and a special suffrage 
train to each are the aims. 


Cc. W. McC, 


IN THE MAGAZINES 





Auvergne, Edmund B. d’. 
and the suffrage. Nation. 
March 16. 

Harris, Mrs. L. H. Moving pictures 
of English and American women. In- 
dependent. New York. April 4. 

White, E. M. The woman-soul. In- 
ternational Journal of Ethics. Phila- 
delphia. April. 

Elizabeth J. Sherwood. 


Violence 
London. 





FRIENDS PAY TRIBUTE 
TO HER MEMORY 





Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller, National 
Worker for Suffrage—Memorial Ser- 
vices Were Held at Lochland, N. Y. 





The sudden and unexpected passing 
away of Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller of 
Geneva, N. Y., has brought grief to 
the hearts of a multitude of friends 
and workers for good causes all over 
the country, and not least to the edi- 
tor of The Woman’s Journal, to whom 
she and her mother, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Smith Miller, had been dear and val- 
ued friends for many years. 

Her death took place during a visit 
to Boston. She had been ill for some 
weeks, but neither she nor her rela- 
tives realized that her condition was 
so serious. 

Miss Miller and her mother had been 
for years the pillars of the suffrage 
work in Ontario County. They also 
helped the cause throughout the coun- 
try. They were well-known and be- 
loved figures at the State and Nation- 
al Conventions, and earnest and gen- 
erous friends to The Woman’s Jour- 
nal. The annual Piazza Party, held 
at their beautiful home every year, 
when the great wistaria vine over the 
broad veranda was in bloom, will long 
be a bright memory in hundreds of 
hearts. 

At the memorial service at Loch- 
land there were gathered townspeople 
and friends from far and near and in 
all walks of life, representatives from 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges, 
the college faculty and others. The 
colleges closed in honor of the oc- 
casion. 

The body had been cremated at 
Forest Hills. During the services the 
ashes, in an urn which had been 
brought by a nephew from Boston, re- 
posed on a bed of ivy leaves on the 
piano in front of the familiar photo- 
graph of Mrs. Miller and Miss Miller 
seated on the veranda by the wis- 
taria vine. They were surrounded 
by the flowers which Miss Miller 
loved. Near by was a large basket 








“NEWSY” BOOKLET 


Have you seen this picture before? Then 
you have not had the new pamphlet on 
selling THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 








You may have one free on application, 
or by sending us 5 cents to cover the cost 
of printing and mailing. 





The Woman’s Journal 
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of purple orchids and maidenhair 
fern, sent by the Geneva P. E. Club, 
the colors, the green, white and violet 
of the Women’s Political Union, sym- 
polizing “Give Women Votes.” There 
were a multitude of other floral tri- 
butes. 
Mrs. Comstock’s Tribute 

All the addresses were by intimate 
friends. Mrs. Anna Bostford Com- 
stock, lecturer in nature study at 
Cornell University, paid tribute to 
Miss Miller’s sympathy and helpful- 
ness: 

“If we came to her in trouble or in 
joy, she shared our moods and made 
our experience her own. Her over- 
mastering passion was for helping 
her fellows. 
works were unknown even to her 
clobest friends. She followed her 
noble mother’s example férvently and 
reverently, and the reason they both 
were able to do so much good was 
because through their sympathy they 
were close to the needs of so many 
human hearts. It was not alone the 
goods of the world they gave. They 
gave of themselves, and, what is far 
more than money, a human under- 
standing—a comforting comprehen- 
sion. Their charity was as broad as 
God’s mercy. She, our loved one, 
could not refuse a hand extended for 
help. Her help meant so much more 
because of her courage and faith. 
She believed all good things were 
possible, and believed they could be 
attained despite physical weakness 
which she so successfully ignored. 

“Many a time have I come to this 
beautiful home bearing in weariness 
my own small loaf and fish, and went 
forth with enough to feed the world, 
so powerful were these two women 
here to enrich whatever they touched 
—a miracle indeed. 

“We must think of her as faring 
forth in that other life with courage 
and faith, facing what comes with the 
foreseeing eyes which always sought 
the truth, and with the smile we all 
loved wreathing her lips. And the 
thought of her must make us brave 
and equal to what lies before us.” 

Mr. Eastman’s Address 

Rev. Samuel E. Eastman, pastor 
of the Congregational church of El- 
mira, said in part: 

“The Great Teacher said, ‘I came) 
not to be ministered unto but to min- | 
ister.. One is simply bewildered in| 
any attempt to recall her ministries. 
A pleasure almost hurt her until she 


Not a little of her good} 


| giving her her rights as a citizen. It 

was not merely to her because it was 
4 right; it was because to her it 
seemed to open vast opportunities 
for woman to become what woman 
should be. This is one of the things 
for which she labored to the end. It 
is a struggle still, but it is a struggle 
which moves on straight towards the 
victory which she foresaw; and if we 
would live in the spirit of our friend, 
Nannie Miller, we would certainly go 
on doing the work she did.” 

Prof. Schmidt spoke of Miss Mil- 
ler’s interest in the cause of peace, 
in the brotherhood of nations and 
races, and in the spiritualizing of life: 

“How often it is true that the poet’s 
| intuition, and the woman’s, reaches at 
a bound what science only slowly— 
and it is well that it should be slowly 
and carefully—reaches and aftains! 
|So she wished to throw, as it were, 
la spiritual color upon life. It was not 
|that she wished ever to deceive her- 
| self; she saw the evils, she saw the 
|shadows, but she recognized that 
| light was more than darkness, that 
| life was more powerful than death.” 

The memorial services included 
beautiful music, as was fitting in the 
case of one who loved it so much. 
Many letters and telegrams of sym- 
pathy were received. 

The members of the family who 
|came to Lochland for the memorial 
| service were: Miss Miller’s brother, 
| Gerrit Smith Miller and wife and one 
|son, Basil D. Miller of Peterboro, N. 
| Y., and a son, Gerrit Smith Miller, 
| Jr., of Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
| Charles Dudley Miller, a sister-in-law, 
of Syracuse, and Charles Dudley Mil- 
ler of New York, a nephew. 

The ashes will be taken to Peter- 
boro, N. Y., to repose near those of 
Colonel and Mrs. Miller. 











KANSAS SUFFRAGISTS 
ATTEND BIG RALLIES 





Women Occupied Boxes Decorated 
With Suffragist Colors at Republi- 
can and Democratic Conventions 





Members of the Kansas City Equal 
Suffrage Association and members of 
the Community Welfare League deco- 
rated boxes with yellow bunting and 
banners with the slogan “Votes for 
Women,” at Convention Hall, where 
the Democratic and the Republican 
conventions for Governor were held 
in Kansas City. The boxes were oc- 





found relief in sharing it with some: | 
one. There was always help for a) 
weaker one, whatever the lack; and | 
how quick she was to discover and 
help, and help in such a delicate way! 
For instance, her love of flowers and 
her use of flowers were quite wonder- 
ful to me. She seemed to know that 
beauty, apart from every other con- 
sideration and all the drawbacks, 
makes life worth living, and her flow- 
ers were sent everywhere, that the 
ministry of beauty might do its per- 
fect work.” 

Mr. Eastman described the torch 
race of the ancient Greeks, and said 
in conclusion: 

“Who, I wonder—what young 
woman—is going on to the track to 
receive from her this torch, to hold it 
up as she has done, while she drops | 
back into the dark? No, friends, of 
don’t mean to say into the dark; I do| 
not believe it. This body which she | 
animated and used, and wore out and | 
cast off as perishing, goes, but I can | 
not even think of her clear, bright, | 
self-realizing personal being as not} 
existing.” 

Prof. Schmidt’s Address 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell 
University paid a tribute to both Mrs. 
and Miss Miller: “They passed on to- 
gether, the mother and daughter who 
had lived together and who could not 
live apart.” He said, among other 
good things: 

“I wish to speak about her inter- 
est in woman’s cause, not only her 
political enfranchisement but her 
education, her fitness for her position 
in life and society. She told me 
many a time that she felt that the 
enfranchisement of half of the hu- 
man race was a cause worthy enough 
to live for, and I feel as she did. 
She was deeply interested through 
all the long years with her mother in 
this great cause of uplifting of 
woman, giving her the same oppor- 
tunities of education that men had, 
siving her a place dignified and 
worthy by the side of man, in mar- 
riage, outside of marriage, in society, 





cupied by members and friends of the 

Suffragist Club. 

CLEVELAND WORKERS 
WILL “SHOW THEM” 





Moved Into New Headquarters—Local 
Papers Full of Suffrage—Canvass 
Being Made Among Congressmen 





The Press Committee of the Wom- 
an Suffrage Party in Cleveland, O., 
writes: 

Moving Day has come and gone! 
Our new address is 1264 Euclid ave- 
nue. Our present Headquarters are 
located in the best shopping district 
of the city and one of its busiest cen- 
ters. We have excellent ground fioor 
space with two entrances, one on 
Euclid, the other on Huron road, thus 
giving us opportunities on two prin- 
cipal thoroughfares. Our removal 
from the old quarters marked a new 
departure on “quick action.” On 
Saturday morning the new quarters 
were found and immediately leased 
by our committee. At 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon the passerby saw our 
crude temporary sign in the window 
and found busy women at work set- 
tling. On Monday meetings were held 
and general business transacted in 
the new Headquarters. All suffrage 


activities here are going on with 
equal “rush.” “Do it now” is our 
slogan. 


“The Press,” an evening paper, is 
running a suffrage debate this week. 
Mrs. Gundry, the leading Anti of the 
State, is maintaining her side, and 
Mrs. Wolf, a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Party, is up- 
holding our end. “The News,” an 
evening paper, reaching a somewhat 
different public, has printed two ar- 
ticles by Mrs. Gundry. The first was 
answered by Miss Myrta Jones, vice- 
chairman of the Party, and the sec- 
ond by Mr. E. M. Baker, a member 
of the Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage, and former chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Repub- 
lican Party of Cuyahoga County. 
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They are a treat that you'll enjoy. 


make the first Educator Crackers. 
tinue to make them today. 


Iam the daughter of Dr. Wm. L. Johnson, 
the man who created Educator Crackers. 


Twenty-six years ago I helped my father 


My father’s great aim in life was to give to the 
world a cracker containing all the nourishment that 
Nature put into the grains, a cracker to suit the taste 
need and purse of every man, woman and child. 


Educator Crackers are the result. 


And I am maintaining my father’s standard in every way. 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


The Cracker of Character and Economy 


That Name EDUCATOR Stands For All 
That’s GOOD in Crackers 


I ask you to try Educator Crackers. 


I con- 


a 
























The flour I use is freshly stone-ground in 
the good old-fashioned way. This conserves 
the full food value of the grains. 


Then I bake in the same old ovens, in the 


suuie old way my father originated. This 
muithod of baking, plus the unique process 
of grinding, plus my father’s idea, is the 
real secret of the goodness of Educator 
Creckers. That's the reason for the crisp, 
delicate texture, and the sweet, nut-like 

flavor found in no other crackers. 
I personally sample each day’s baking. I 
absolutely insist upon those qualities 
which have distinguished Edu- 


eator Crackers ever since 
their beginning. 


Now I ask you to try the entire wheat 
Educator Wafers—one of many varieties of 
Educator Crackers. Butter as you eat them. 
They’re much more nourishing and conven- 
ient than bread. Once you know how deli- 
cious, how satisfying, how economical they 
are, you will never be without them in your 
home. 


If your grocer cannot supply you, order 
from us direct. I'll give your orders my 
personal attention. Send ten cents in stamps, 
and your grocer’s name, and I will mail you 
a trial box of Wafers. 


























Arbor Tea Shop and ward meetings 
in various parts of the city have been 
held. Thursday the Visiting Nurses’ 
Association held a suffrage meeting, 
at which Mrs. Charles Brooks, chair- 
man of the Press Committee of the 
Party, spoke. Miss Ruth Presley and 
Miss Jones have organized at Chagrin 
Falls, an important suburb of Cleve- 
land. Miss Hauser, our chairman, is 
collecting opinions on suffrage from 
the Congressmen of our State. Some 
wish to be shown that the women of 
Ohio want the suffrage. As the opin- 
ions are for publication we hope to 
“show them” in the columns of the 
daily press. 





A small town near Lima lately tried 
to get up a suffrage debate, but could 
find no Anti. Two men who favored 
suffrage took the negative for fun, 
and the judges decided that they had 
won the debate. Soon after the real 
Antis in Columbus wrote to one of 
these mock Antis, asking if he would 
work for them in the campaign. 





“The women of America are not 
smashing windows—they are smash- 
ing prejudices; and the best thing 
about it all is that the best men are 
helping them,” said Dr. Stanton Coit 
in his suffrage lecture at Akron on 
April 3. The Universalist church was 
well filled. Mrs. A. Ross Read and 
Prof. O. E. Olin added good words in 
behalf of votes for women. 





The Prohibition State Convention 
on April 4 endorsed equal suffrage. 





Mrs. Upton and Dr. Coit spoke in 
Toledo recently. The meeting was 
arranged by Mrs. Steinem. 





“When Mrs. William Force Scott, 
representing the national anti-suffrage 
organization, and Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, vice-president of the College 
Equal Suffrage League, invaded the 
Cincinnati University auditorium, the 
large audience looked at both women, 
much puzzled. ‘Aren’t they wearing 
each other’s clothes?’ whispered a 
little woman down in front. It did 
look that way,” says the Cincinnati 
Times-Star. Mrs. Park wore a pretty 








siving her an independent position, 





The usual class meetings at the 


and very femininglooking costume, 





JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD COMPANY 
24 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 








while Mrs. Scott had on a severe 
tailor-made business suit and had her 
hair dressed in corresponding style. 
The two women looked like the comic 
papers’ fancy sketches of the typical 
suffragist and Anti, with the parts 
reversed. 


ROBERT COLLYER TELLS 
OF WOMAN’S SERMON 


The Rev. Robert Collyer, D.D., at- 
tended the 25th anniversary dinner 
of the New York League of Unitarian 
Women, in the Hotel Astor, recently. 
‘He was called upon for an impromptu 
address, and the president urged him 
to tell a story. The press reports 
say he roused his hearers to great 
enthusiasm by telling of the first Uni- 
tarian sermon he had ever heard, 63 
years ago. He said that the preacher 
upon that occasion was a young 
woman. 

“I remember,” said Dr. Collyer, “the 
eolor of her hair, her eyes, the sound 
of her voice, and a little of her ser- 
mon, There was something in it that 
breathed love for every one. That 
woman,” here Dr. Collyer paused and 
his voice trembled, “partly overcame 


at once the prejudice I had against 


women preachers. She is here now.” 

Dr. Collyer turned and looked down 
upon the Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, D.D., who occupied a chair 
at his right. The more than 400 hear- 
ers arose in a body and cheered as 
the old man pressed his lips warmly 
to the white head beside him. 

Dr. Blackwell had returned only 
two days before from a trip to Pana- 


and suggestions? 
complish wonders. 














Are you taxing your resourcefulness to 
make The Woman’s Journal as powerful for 
the right as you want it to be? 


Will you send in your help, your criticisms 
Your co-operation can ac- 








ma. She will be 88 next month. 

In answer to an inquiry from the 
editor of The Woman's Journal as 
to whether she was a Unitarian so 
long ago, Dr. Blackwell writes: 

“Doubtless the sermon Dr. Collyer 
referred to was one any consistent 
Unitarian might have given, in 1850 
or today. I was liberal-minded then, 
or I should not have been preaching. 
But at the time I was a sincere 
Trinitarian. 

“Some years ago Dr. Collyer told 
me about that discourse, repeating 
one of the thoughts or sentiments he 
recalled, and, as he said, had since 
used at times himself. I remember 
thinking I could still use the same.” 


The Equal Franchise League of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., got out the New 
Rochelle Evening Standard on April 
4 as a suffrage number. It did the 
women credit. A striking feature was 
a cartoon of Uncle Sam as a school- 
master, facing a woman, a convict, 
a lunatic and an idiot, all in the same 
class. The woman, holding up her 
hand, says, “I want to be promoted!” 

Mrs. E. V. Spencer of Susanville, 
Cal., writes in a private letter: “I 
can scarcely realize that we women 
of California are free, and I never 
dreamed in my most enthusiastic 
moments that the right of suffrage 
would make such a difference in 
men’s attitude toward women. I real- 
ly believe that the women who were 
opposed before election would now 
turn militant before they would con- 
sent to be put back in the degrading 
position that they used to occupy.” 
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WOMEN OR WINDOW-GLASS? 


About 200 of the militant suffragettes who lately broke win- 
dows have now been sentenced to two, four or six months’ hard 
labor. Here are some sentences imposed at about the same time 
on men who seriously injured women and girls. They cast an in- 
teresting light on the relative value attached to women and win- 
dow-glass by the courts of Great Britain: 

At Aberdeen, convicted of homicide by assaulting his wife, 
knocking her down stairs and fatally fracturing her skull, a man 
received a sentence of two months. 

Mrs. Long, married at fourteen to lead about a blind hus- 
band. Tried to commit suicide because of his ill-treatment, and 
sentenced to six weeks’ hard labor. Husband “forgave” her, 
took her back; stabbed her brutally in face, hand, and back. 
Sentence, six months. The wife bad a child when only fifteen 
years of age. 

John McFarlane, St. Rollox, Glasgow, serious assault on 
wife. Struck her face, knocked her down, pulled her out of 
house by hair, left her lying unconscious. Sentence, one month. 

James Kenny, St. Rollox, Glasgow, attacked a woman who 
was preparing a corpse for burial. Also assaulted another 
woman who came to her assistance. Seven days. 

James Murray, at the same ccurt, severely assaulting his 
aunt, who was found lying in street, suffering from internal hem- 
orrhage from kick. Sentenced to one month. 

Bryce McEwan, Glasgow, damaged his wife’s right eye 
(which he had previously injured) by savage assault, and threat- 
ened subsequently to knock the other out, striking her again, 
and destroying sight of left eye. Four months. 

Thomas Muir, Kilmarnock, assaulted wife, struck her on 
breast with lighted brand, kicked her on face, and had several 
previous convictions for assault. Four months’ hard labor. 

Jessie Kennedy, seduced and deserted, was found guilty of 
“concealment of pregnancy.” Three months. 

George Sheriff, aged 35, pleaded guilty to two aggravated 
assaults on a girl of nine years. He was given twelve months. 

William Burrows, aged 17, found guilty of attempted crimi- 
nal assault on a girl six years old, was given four months in the 
second division. 

Edmund Catterall, aged 16, laborer, Buckley, Flintshire, 
pleaded guilty to criminal assault on little girl of six years. He 
was sentenced to 12 strokes with the birch. The judge said he 
“did not wish to stamp him with the odium of imprisonment as 
a felon.” 

Three boys of 13, for stealing three rifles and ammunition, 
and firing them off as a lark, were sentenced to six strokes each 
with the birch. 

All these cases occurred within a few days. Sixty per cent. 
of all the crimes of personal viclence committed in England are 
said to be assaults by men upon women and children. ' 

A. 8. B. 


WOMEN ARE NOT AFRAID TO TELL 


The Wisconsin W. S. A. and the Political Equality League 
of Wisconsin will immediately file sworn statements of their 
receipts and expenses, in accordance with the opinion of Attor- 
ney-General Bancroft that they are campaign committees, and 
as such are bound to do so. There is nothing in their receipts 
or expenses of which they need be ashamed. But, if the Anti- 
Suffrage Associations had had to file such statements in former 

















highly interesting reading. In Massachusetts the “Man Suffrage 
Association,” formed in 1895 to work against woman suffrage 
on the referendum, flatly refused to comply with the law, though 
anti-suffrage papers like the Boston Herald warned them that 
they were putting themselves in a false position by their refusal. 


OHIO’S STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE 


An active suffrage worker in New York writes: 

“My political judgment tells me that Ohio is the biggest 
thing that ever happened to us. The election, coming in August, 
will have an influence on the three other neighboring campaign 
States coming in November that simply cannot be computed, I 
believe that, were Ohio to come in, we would get the whole 
three in November. I believe, if it fails, it wil make the whole 
three in November much more doubtful than they, are at this 
minute. However, if we did not carry Ohio, a very large favor- 
able minority vote would count heavily for us; while a small, 
poor vote will count against us in the three other States. I 
believe every vote won in Ohio is almost equivalent to a vote 
next November in each of the other three States. 

“Moreover, I think New York will be the first Eastern State 
to carry. Victory hovered over our banner at Albany this win- 
ter, and just failed to light. When New York comes in, it is thé 
beginning of the end. Previous history shows that the most, 
powerful of all factors in the extension of the right is proximity. 
If Ohio carried, I am confident that the next New York Legis- 
lature would pass our amendment.” 


NORTH CAROLINA WOMEN VOTE 


Woman suffrage is in the air, and it materializes in the most 
unexpected places. North Carolina has been regarded as a most 
conservative State, yet its Chief Justice lately came out strongly 
for woman suffrage, and recently women have been actually 
voting in one North Carolina town. This was in Andrews, in the 
southwest corner of the State, about one hundred miles from 
Asheville. Andrews is the railroad centre for that whole section, 
and is growing rapidly. The aldermen had been much perplexed 
over certain questions of burning local interest, and in order to 
find out what the people really wanted, they decided to hold a 
special election, and to let the women vote. The citizens are 
proud of this progressive action. The Andrews Sun says: 

“A special election has been called by the Board of Aldermen 
which, for originality and novel features, is of extraordinary 
interest, not only to dwellers in the town, but to the rest of the 
country at large. 

“Outside of the fact that ballots will be used, this election 
bears littlé resemblance to the ordinary or garden variety of 
expressions of the popular will, or, as is more often the case, 
the will of the political bosses. 

“After all, if it becomes necessary for Andrews to blaze the 
way and point out the best method of holding an election so as to 
get a true expression of the wishes of all the people, we will have 
to take our little hatchet, like the Father of his Country, and 
make a straight path through the forest, which will be far nearer 
and more direct than the devious paths of political managers. 

“Somebody has got to get the credit of doing the pioneer 
work, and we might as well show the rest of the world what we 
can do in the way of holding an election. 

“By the term whole people is meant not only the male citi- 
zens above twenty-one years of age, but, more than these, that 
large body of intelligent folks who never get a chance to cast a 
ballot, although they are governed and taxed and bossed by other 
folks who cannot compare with the angels who rock the cradles, 
bake the biscuits, patch the pants, and in general keep the world 
from going to the demnition bow-wows. 

“The invitation is to everybody. Not only the able-bodied 
citizen who thinks that he only knows how to vote, but the 
mothers, wives and sweethearts will walk up and deposit their 
ballot.” 

The main issues to be submitted to the voters were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Shall a complete system of sewerage be put in and all 
householders required to connect thereto? 

2. Shall hogs be kept within the corporate limits? _ 

3. Shall cows be allowed to run at large in the town? 

No one of these questions really seems to be beyond the intelli- 
gence of women. 

The first was of special importance, in view of the fact that 
last year. the town had a number of typhoid cases and is threat- 
ened with an epidemic as soon as warm weather.comes on unless 
modern sanitation is provided. 

This progressive town of Andrews also introduced an unoffi- 
cial form of the initiative by announcing that anyone wanting to 
have any other question of public interest voted upon at this 
special election could hand it to Mayor Russell to be placed upon 
the ballot. One issue thus proposed related to “the depredations 
of domestic fowls, or, in other words, shall your chickens scratch 
up your neighbor’s garden sass?” 

As a matter of common sense and simple equity, why should 
not women everywhere have a voice in deciding such questions? 
In years to come, Andrews will be proud, to have been the pioneer 
town in North Carolina to lead off in this new departure. 

A. 8. B. 


LET THE WOMEN CO-OPERATE 


Mayor Blankenburg has set an admirable example in ap- 
pointing an equal number of men and women on the Philadel- 
phia Vice Commission. This should suggest to other organiza- 
tions interested in public morals the wisdom of making larger 
use of women’s ability and experience when they choose their 
governing boards. 

The American Purity Alliance, the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee, and various State and city committees formed to fight 
the white slave traffic have lately consolidated themselves into 
the American Vigilance Association, and are seeking a national 
charter. Dr. David Starr Jordan is the president, and there are 
many able men among the officers, but upon the executive 
board we see the names of only two women, Jane Addams and 
Grace Dodge. The board is not yet fully made up, and in com- 
pleting it we would urge upon those concerned the desirability 
cf adding as many wise and broad-minded women as possible. 

















good from this getting together of the organiza- 
tions aiming to put down the white slave traffic; and it is not 
in order to exalt women, but in order to promote the wisdom and 
efficiency of the movement, that wo urge a larger representation 
of women upon the board of officers. 

There will be eight departments: organization and promo- 
tion, legislation and law-enforcement, international co-operation, 
investigation, library and editorial, literature, education, rescue 
and protection. Clifford G. Roe is executive secretary and gen- 
eral counsel. The Association will stand prepared to help any 
town or city that wants to join the campaign against commer- 
cialized vice. A. 8. B. 


STONING THE WOMAN 





The Woman Citizen of San Francisco says: 

“The Hon. Clayton Herrington of the U. S. Department of 
Justice has come to the Pacific Coast to take up a permanent 
residence. He has been delegated by the Federal Department of 
Justice to carry on the government's fight against the interstate 
white slave traffic. 

“Judge Herrington has been giving the women of the bay 
cities the benefit of his knowledge of the social evil, its causes 
and effects, by means of addresses delivered to club and league 
meetings. 

“First, Judge Herrington holds that the social evil is not a 
necessary evil. Secondly, he holds that it can only be done 
away with in one way—to make the life of a fallen woman so 
hazardous and unpleasant that no woman will enter upon it, and 
to make the life of an ordinary honest working woman so much 
more desirable that no temptation to enter upon a life of shame 
can possibly exist.” 


Judge Herrington, we are told, advocates a minimum wage 
standard for women high enough to ensure comfort; municipal 
social centers where young women who are strange to the city 
can meet honest young men and enjoy themselves under safe 
oversight; the appointment of women as State labor commis- 
sioners and as factory inspectcrs to look after working girls. 
All this is very good, so far as it goes. In addition, we are told, 
“Judge Herrington would see to it that the owners of property 
used for brothels had their names placed in public print, and 
that the owners paid a high tax to the city or State.” Printing 
the names might do scme good; but giving permission to rent a 
house as a brothel on condition of paying a high tax would be 
merely a form of high license, and the large profits reaped from 
commercialized vice would make it easy to pay. Judge Her- 
rington is a thorough-going advocate of the State regulation of 
vice: 

“He would require that every woman of the night life be 
registered with the State government under her true name and 
the home address of her parents. Until this correct information 
was given the State, the woman would not be permitted to enter 
upon a life of shame. 


“He weuld have a system of physical examination by city or 
State medical bureaus by means of which the women engaged 
in the business of prostitution would be forced to submit them- 
selves to rigorous examinations at frequent intervals, and for 
the performance of which examinations heavy fees would have 
to be paid by the women to the State. 


“He would require that they spend their entire time within 
a restricted district. For any infractions of these regulations 
by the women heavy monetary penalties would be imposed. 


“Furthermore, he would see to it that none of these women 
would be permitted to enjoy the company cf any man per- 
manently, whether he be the woman’s husband or not, and would 
prohibit permanent association of any kind between a woman 
of the night life and any male.” 

In short, so far as Judge Herrington could compass it, a 
fallen woman should have “only torment and entire absence of 
any kind of pleasure, in addition to what she is forced to endure 
now.” 

In all this elaborate platform, there is no hint of discourag- 
ing the demand for vice, or of imposing the slightest incon- 
venience upon the fallen woman’s customers. But demand 
creates supply. So long as there exists a widespread and in- 
sistent demand, backed by unlimited money, it will find a supply 
somehow. If every fallen woman of San Francisco were killed 
or reformed tomorrow, and if the demand continued the same, 
their places would soon be filled again. The way tu meet the 
problem is by lessening the demand, not by punishing the sup- 
ply. For ages, savage penalties have been piled upon the sin- 
ful woman by law-makers who were seldom qualified to cast 
the first stone at her. That method of dealing with the social 
evil has been thoroughly tried out, and it has wholly failed. 
It is shameful and stupid to seek to revive it in this 
age of the world. Sometimes, though rarely, the ex- 
periment has been made of providing a heavy penalty for the 
male sinner as well. That too has failed. Coercicn cannot be 
effectively applied to such grown-up men and women as choose 
vice deliberately. 

But the government has the full right and power to protect 
minors; and it can and must protect women of any age from 
being compelled to live an evil life against their will. 

The great extension of commercialized vice in recent years 
is not wholly or chiefly due to the inherent tendencies of human 
nature. It has become a huge organized business, run for 
mcney, and custom for it is drummed up in a thousand ingenious 
ways. The demand can be materially lessened by striking at 
those who artificially stimulate it. 

Nothing that increases the demand for vice will decrease 
vice. The compulsory medical examination of dissolute womet 
is not established, as Judge Herrington would have good wome2 
believe, for the purpose of deterring girls from entering on a0 
evil life, but solely for the purpose of making vice less danger 
cus hygenically to men. The illusion of security always in 
creases vice; in France the brothels are crowded with custom 
ers on the nights after the regular medical examinations. But 
it is an iliusion, not a reality. Prof. James Stuart compares | 
to “a lighthouse to draw men on the rocks.” For it is im 
practicable to have the examinations oftener than once a week. 
A woman who is an inmate of a brothel receives many custo” 
ers in the course of twenty-four hours, and after the govert 
ment has pronounced her “safe,” the very next customer may 





The best intelligence of both men and women needs to be 
brought to bear upon this difficuit problem; and it is important 





that the woman's point of view should be fully represented. We 


make her dangerous to all who follow him. France, where this 
| system has prevailed for a century, is worse plagued today 
| with the maladies against which it is supposed to guard than # 
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America. It has been found impossible to keep all the women 
of bad life within a restricted district, or to bring more than a 
small fraction of them under medical surveillance; and the 
State regulation of vice lends itself to graft, and corrupts the 
police and all who have anything to do with it. Thirty years 
ago, doctors very generally believed in it; now it is recognized 
as a complete sanitary failure; one European country after 
another has abandoned it; the Chicago Vice Commission and 
the Committee of Fourteen in New York have condemned it; 
and the last two International Congresses of physicians held in 
Europe to discuss the best methods of dealing with the mala 
dies due to vice have declared that the compulsory medical 
examination of women has proved absolutely ineffective. 
Everywhere, enfranchised women have set their faces against 
it, both because it increases vice and because it is unjust to 
women. San Francisco women will certainly do the same when 
they understand it. 

Judge Herrington is reported as believing that “the social 
evil has the pocketbock for a backbone,” and so he proposes 
to lay big fines and heavy costs on fallen women, in order to 
make their trade unprofitable. But in commercialized vice, as 
in every other big business, the great profits do not go to the 
hired hands, they go to “the man higher up” who organizes the 
business. The large fines and heavy penalties should be laid 
on the white slave traders who exploit the women. If the busi- 
ness could be made unprofitable to these traders, they would 
quickly drop it. To hope to remedy the evil by tormenting the 
unfortunate women is as short-sighted as it is cruel. It is too 
pad that a man with such ideas should be president of the 
“Society for the Abolition of White Slavery,” and that he should 
be the representative of the U. S. Government on the Pacific 
coast. 

Coercion will never abclish the social evil—above all, one- 
sided coercion, applied to the weaker sinner only. Education 
and improved industrial conditions will help it, and the cam- 
paign for these cannot be begun too soon or pressed too earn- 
estly; but punishments heaped upon wemen alone for a com- 
mon offence educate men the wrong way, and strengthen their 
belief in a double standard of morals. 

There is an especial meanness in urging these punitive and 
restrictive measures for fallen women, when so many of them 
have never voluntarily chosen an evil life, but have been 
entrapped by force or fraud, and are practical or actual slaves. 
A fallen woman is still a human being and a sister; and the 
more fortunate women are beginning to learn this and to feel 
it. The more thoroughly they learn it and the more deeply they 
feel it, the sooner white slavery will go. A. S. B. 





SUFFRAGE FILLS THE BILL 


Governors of Five Suffrage States Heartily Indorse 
Good Results of Women’s Vote, and Hope Ohio 
Will Follow Her Progressive Sister States 








The discussion of woman suffrage by the Ohio Fourth Con- 
stitutional Convention called forth the following expressions from 
the Governors of five suffrage States: 





Denver, Colo., Feb. 19, 1912. 
Iam glad that Ohio is contemplating adopting a constitution 
which will give equal suffrage to women. It has been a great suc- 
cess in Colorado; women always will be found upon the moral 
side of every question. It cannot be that our mothers, sisters 
and wives would have anything but an elevating influence on gov- 


ernment. John F. Shafroth, Governor. 





Boise, Idaho, Feb. 21, 1912. 

Am gratified to learn through press reports that Constitu- 
tional Convention will submit woman suffrage to vote of people of 
Ohio, and feel certain the Buckeye State will follow her pro- 
gressive sister commonwealths in the enfranchisement of her 
women. All Idaho wishes your cause success, as experience here 
has justified its wisdom. James Hawley, Governor. 





Cheyenne, Wyo., March 1, 1912. 

In this State for many years women have had the right to 
vote and hold office. I have watched the operation of the law 
conferring these rights upon women with a great deal of interest, 
and I have been unable to see any disadvantages or any objection 
that could be raised against it. We have never had any militant 
suffragists in this State. Woman exercises her rights to vote and 
hold office as a matter of course. 

We are a new State; in a certain sense a frontier State. I am 
satisfied that women’s influence in political matters has been 
good. I know it has been a great advantage to woman, as girls 
in school and in young womanhood make preparation to hold posi- 
tions of responsibility in civil as well as in official life. Not two 
per cent. of the voters would deprive woman of her rights in this 
State. 

I think that woman has as many inherent rights in a political 
way as man has, and she is as fully competent to exercise those 
rights. There is scarcely a man who is deprived of the right to 
vote and hold office. In this State about the only restrictions 
upon those who have reached their majority and are citizens, are 
such as inability to read the Constitution of the United States, 
being a convict or insane. The same restrictions, and only the 
Same, apply to men and women alike. 

Within the last few years I have been more strongly 
impressed that it is right that women should vote and hold office, 
because of the fact that many women have come into very impor- 
tant and responsible positions. 

I say God speed to you in your efforts. I wish I were in a 
position to help you. Joseph M. Carey, Governor. 





Olympia, Wash., Feb. 20, 1912. 
During the short time woman suffrage has been in effect in 
this State, a profound interest has been manifested among all 
women in the study of civic questions and the promotion of legis- 
lation and projects designed to advance the best interest of the 
people of the State. They are taking their responsibility seriously 
and providing a powerful agency of progress. 
’ M. E. Hay, Governor. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
I cannot do better than to say that since the adoption of the 
Equal Suffrage Amendment in California, three important city 
elections have been held. One of these city elections, that at Los 
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Angeles, was the most exciting and most bitterly contested ever 
held in this State, and, it was believed, fraught with the gravest 
consequences to that community. In these elections, the first test 
of equal suffrage with us, the women of California acquitted 
themselves with firmness, courage, ability, and with the very 
highest intelligence. If these elections are a fair indication of 
the practical working of equal suffrage, California will never 
regret the adoption of the amendment. 

Hiram W. Johnson, Governor. 


GROAN OVER SEATTLE ELECTION 


Western Editor Cites Two Amusing Cases in Which 
Men Denounce Woman’s Lack of Intelligence—One 
Declares Suffrage Will Be Repealed Next Year 








The Western Woman’s Outlook, a paper published in Seattle 
by club women of the State of Washington, reviews in rather an 
amused way Miss Tarbell’s recent utterances on women’s unfit- 
ness for the ballot. The editor says: 








As a matter of fact, lack of confidence in the intelligence of | 
women is about the only argument that the opponents of equal 
suffrage advance. 

The writer was an involuntary listener to two discussions, 
in which this convincing argument was used, on the night fol- 
lowing the Seattle municipal election, while the returns were 
being displayed by magic lantern on the streets. 

Both of the incidents were highly dramatic, and presented 
exhibitions of masculine intellect stimulated to unusual efforts 
of brilliancy by the desperation of defeat, and, perhaps, some- 
what artificially elevated. One large man, apparently very 
strong, in more ways than one, elbowed his way through the 
crowd, and delivered himself of the following epigrammatical 
wisdom: 

“Hi Gill’s beat and the town’s on the bum. The women did 
it, and, let me tell you, no woman has sense enough to vote. I 
say, nO woman has sense enough to vote! no matter how well 
they dress; no woman has sense enough to vote. I bet you fifty 
dollars that this time next year women won’t do no voting. I bet 
you fifty dollars! I bet you fifty dollars women won’t vote again 
in this town.” 

The writer, being a woman, undersized, as well as unintelli- 
gent, realizing that the remarks were launched at her, not daring 
to controvert so serious a problem with such a gigantic intellect, 
unable to bet, slipped out of the crowd and fled to another point! 
where returns were being received. 

Here she had the misfortune to get close to another pro- 
found specimen of the male sex, who, also in the throes of parti- 
san disappointment, was wreaking his wrath on the weak-minded 
women. 

This individual was not so large, and not so strong physi- 
cally—-in the other respect he was fully as well equipped—as the 
first orator. Evidently, from his accent, he not only possessed 
the advanced intelligence and refinement concomitant with an 
eight or ten years’ residence in this land of liberty, but the added 
advantage of European culture—that of somewhere south of Aus- 
tria. 

“Yaw,” he said, with a deprecatory shake of his head, “this 
United States is hal of a blace. The voman she wote and mek 
laws for the man. Alretty a man can’t schmoag on the street 
cars. Now Gill lose oudt, ve get no beer very soon. Bretty guick 
a poor man can hav no meat to eat.” 

Considering Miss Tarbell’s indictment of the sex, and the mani- 
fest mental superiority, greater reasoning powers, and more 
extended knowledge of men, this being a woman is very discour- 
aging, very discouraging, indeed. 


CONTRADICTS ANTI SLANDER 


He Explains Colorado Law in Regard to Girls Engaging 
in Street Trades—Clerical Error Does Not Annul 
the Act—Says No Denver Girls Do Street Trading 











Judge Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile Court has sent the 
following letter to Mrs. Maud Wood Park: 





My dear Mrs. Park:—My friend, Miss Ellis Meredith, referred 
to me your inquiry concerning a provision in our child labor law 
that seems to legalize the employment of girls in street trades. 

In the first place, from the reports I can get from Mrs. Jones, 
who introduced the child labor law, it is a very grave question 
if such an amendment ever passed the Legislature—for it was an 
amendment to the regular child labor bill proper. I prepared this 
bill and gave it to Mrs. Jones. Toward the close of the session, 
in some of the compromises that generally are necessary to get 
through such legislation, an amendment was proposed to Section 
3, providing that no minor female child, nor any male child under 
ten years of age, shall sell or be permitted to sell or distribute 
any newspapers, periodicals or other publications, or any article 
of merchandise, or to engage in or carry on any other business 
or occupation, in the streets or alleys of any town or city. Asa 
matter of fact, the laws of Colorado already prohibit children 
under sixteen appearing on the streets if it was contributory to 
their delinquency, for I had myself inserted the following provi- 
sion in the law: “Nothing in this Act shall be construed to repeal 
any act or law of this State concerning the dependency or delin- 
quency of children, or persons causing, encouraging or contribut- 
ing thereto.” It was a matter of surprise to all of us to find, 
after the Legislature adjourned and the bill was printed, that the 
proposed amendment to Section 3, concerning street trades, had 
been changed by striking out the word “minor” before “female,” 
and striking out the words “or male child” after the words 
“female child,” making the sentence read as it is printed in the 
bill, namely: “No female child under ten years of age shall sell 
or be permitted or allowed to sell,” etc. 

It has been simply impossible for any of us to understand 
how this occurred except through a mistake on the part of the 
enrolling clerks or the printer, such as sometimes unintentionally 
occur. Mrs. Jones, the introducer of the bill, tells me that in 
her judgment that is undoubtedly how it happened, for no one 
had approached her demanding any such amendment. And, even 
if it was put in, it is absolutely worthless, for the very last sen- 
tence in the bill declares that nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to repeal any Act or law of this State concerning the 
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girl fifteen years of age should appear on the street, she would 
be immediately arrested, for the laws of this State forbid any- 
thing of the kind. There was thus absolutely nothing gained by 
this foolish and ridiculous sentence, as it read after coming out 
of the hubbub and confusion of committee clerks in the closing 
hours of the Legislature. 

And, finally, there have never been in the history of this 
State, so far as I know, any female children engaged in street 
trading. Now, as a matter of fact, in the twelve years I have 
been Judge of the Juvenile Court I have never seen but three 
girls on the street selling papers, and they were immediately 
ordered off the street by our officers. There was, therefore, abso- 
lutely no motive from any source for such a foolish, absurd 
amendment. There are not now and never have been any female 
children engaged in street trading, and under the laws as they 
exist in Colorado, notwithstanding this error, such a thing 
couldn’t be without an immediate action on the part of the Court. 
It therefore follows that the only possible way to account for 
this curious incident is just as I have suggested; but, even if it 
was deliberately done, the last section at the end of Section 19 
absolutely nullifies it, so that the child labor law of Colorado, as 
it stands with that clause in it, positively does not permit street 
trading by females under sixteen, under all the decisions of the 
Courts in construing the contributory dependency and delin- 
quency laws. 

I am enclosing you a pamphlet copy of our child labor law, 
marked on Pages 4 and 11. On Page 4 I have attached a little 
typewritten slip showing you what the actual amendment was, 
and what, as a matter of fact, undoubtedly passed the Legislature, 
and should be, and, if the error could be corrected, would be the 








‘law of this State, namely, that instead of the law permitting 


girls over ten years to engage in street trading, the Colorado 
Legislature unanimously passed a law actually forbidding girls 
under 18 years of age (all females under 18 are minors in this 
State) from engaging in street trading. Therefore, the following 
is the conclusion: that the Legislature of Colorado passed a law 
forbidding street trading by any female minor child; and, by 
some unaccountable error, a different clause appears in the bill, 
that was undoubtedly never passed, but, even if it was, the last 
section of this same child labor law repeals it, and would make 
any one guilty of contributory delinquency and subject to fine 
and imprisonment under our court decisions if they permitted 
a female child under sixteen to engage in street trading. 

The anti-suffragists have made a great ado over this very 
curious error, and to correct it I would be very glad if you would 
give this letter as wide circulation as possible. 

Very respectfully, 
Ben B. Lindsey. 
Feb. 28, 1912. 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL BUSINESS 





Expenditures for the Month of March Show Need of 
Giving a “Big Brace” to Business and Offer Oppor- 
tunity for Co-operation—Two Ways of Putting 
Your Shoulder to the Suffrage Wheel 





The friends of the national suffrage paper have been so 
loyal in their co-operation with the business management during 
the last year and a half that I believe they should be taken 
into our confidence and tcld how money is spent in The Journai 
management. I think the readers of The Journal will find a few 
figures interesting reading. 

I believe that when the following figures are read our loyal 
friends will want to put their shoulders to the wheel and give 
The Journal a “big brace” and help it on to success, which is 
within sight, and, in fact, is nearer than at any time during 
the past eighteen months. Look at the following items and you 
will know what it costs per month to publish The Woman’s 
Journal: 


For printing and for paper stock ............. $837.64 
oe a 356.61 
Saas RRA TANTS ROCA RAT RS eR KORS OS 35.00 
er 46.81 
EE “Cora cho hac pice gaiaia aw ented Wie Rew ae 625.00 
dae e ca 'gragis we aly glares aa elk Pe ao 11.13 
I a Se ig hl ee he ene cdl le a 136.30 
For express, messengers, telegrams, etc. ...... 41.17 

Re Oe ee et re eae eee re tere $2,089.66 


You like a good quality of paper for The Journal. You like 
to have your paper well illustrated. You are proud of the 
suffrage organ. You have seen from the above figures that the 
paper which you receive each week at less than 2 cents a week 
is a rather expensive product. You already appreciate the fact 
that a little further co-operation from you is needed. How can 
you help? That is the question I hope all loyal supporters cf 
The Journal are going to ask until the day we can announce to 
you and to the world that The Journal, the national suffrage 
paper, has passed its crisis. 

Will you do one of two things that The Journal may begin 
to get results at once? 

1. Send in one new subscription with $1 in payment. 

2. Send in $1 for The Woman's Journal expense fund. 

Agnes E. Ryan. 





Be a live wire and you won’t get stepped on. It is only the 
dead ones that are used for door-mats.—The Caxton. 





If anybody in the United States or any other part of the 
“progressive Occident” had, a few months ago, seriously pre- 
dicted that, within the lifetime of any one then extant, the 
women of China would be endowed with the ballot, he would 
not have been permitted to roam at large without a keeper. If 
he had predicted that the ballot would be handed even to the 
men of China he probably would have been placed under espion- 
age as an undesirable citizen. . . Feminism has moved farther 
in China in two or three months—for it was not heard of until 
after the republic was established—than it has in the United 
States in more than a generation. While our communities which 
have made this new departure number only 6,000,000 people, it 
has just gone into operation on the other shore of the Pacific in 
eighteen provinces, comprising 400,000,000 of people. The wild 
and whirling things which are taking place in the world’s old- 
est and biggest nation compel us to alter some of our social val- 





dependency or delinquency of children or persons causing, 
encouraging or contributing thereto. Therefore, even if a little 





uations. The sleeper has suddenly awakened. Last has become 
first.—St. Louls Globe-Democrat. 




















































































































































































































































































































NEW HAMPSHIRE IS 
ROUSING ENTHUSIASM 





Special Organizer Engaged—New 
Clubs Formed — Speakers Interest 
Granges in the Cause 





Favorable replies from delegates- 
elect to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion are coming in at Headquarters 
at the rate of more than two to one, 
as against unfavorable ones. 


At a meeting of the Campaign Com- 
mittee of the New Hampshire W. 8. 
A. in Portsmouth last week, the 
resignation of Mrs. Olive M. Kimball 
as clerk was accepted, and Mrs. 
Emma M. Gray of Portsmouth was 
chosen in her place. Mrs. Gray was 
also appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Literature. 

It was voted to engage a special 
organizer for work in Manchester and 
Nashua, and Miss Spencer of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., begins in the former 
city on April 11. 

Miss Mary N. Chase, State Presi- 
dent, has been engaged for several 
days in Exeter, where the “Antis” 
have been quite active of late. A 
well-attended meeting was held there 
on April 4, in Unity Hall, which was 
addressed by Miss Chase and Mrs. 
Mary I. Wood with excellent effect, 
so that on the day following a Suf- 
frage Association was organized with 
some twenty members, including some 
of the most prominent women of the 
place, with Mrs. Ellen M. Fuller, wife 
of Arthur O. Fuller, a leading lawyer 
and delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention, as President. It is 
planned to hold a mass meeting there 
next week, with Prof. Wicker of 
Dartmouth and Rev. Ida C. Hultin of 
Sudbury, Mass., as speakers, if their 
services can be secured. 

Mrs. Agnes M. Jenks, President of 
the Concord Association, and Mrs. 
Henry F. Hollis, State Secretary, ad- 
dressed a suffrage meeting at the 
home of Mrs. Clinton McLane of Mil- 
ford, recently, at which much enthu- 
siasm was manifested. The three 
delegates of the town to the Constitu- 
tional Convention were in attendance, 
and all joined the Suffrage League. 

Mrs. Jenks and Rev. H. C. Ives of 
Andover presented the suffrage cause 
at a largely-attended meeting of Bow 
Grange, Tuesday evening. On the 
evening of April 23, Mrs. Jenks will 
speak in Mt. Prospect Grange, Lan- 
caster. While in that section of the 
State she will arrange for meetings, 
later, at Littleton, Berlin and other 
places. 

Miss Chase, acting in conjunction 
with the Portsmouth Association, 
which has charge of the campaign in 
Rockingham and Strafford Counties, 
will shortly go into the latter county 
and work for the cause in Rochester, 
Somersworth and Farmington. 

Miss Alice Carpenter addressed the 
Grange in Derry, Tuesday evening of 
this week, and was scheduled for an 
address in the Hudson Grange Thurs- 
day evening. 

Mr. Witter Bynner spoke on equal 
suffrage to the John Langdon Club 
of Portsmouth (Men’s Club in the 
Congregational Church) on April 1. A 
lively discussion followed. More 
cards of the Men’s League were 
signed. 

The Portsmouth Equal Suffrage 
League on April 1 gave a tea at the 
Rockingham Hotel to meet Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, who gave an infor- 
mal talk. In spite of rain, a large 
number of suffragists and some antis 
were present. 

A public mass meeting was held in 
Association Hall in the evening, when 
Mrs. Kelley spoke of her work in 
New York in connection with the Con- 
sumers’ League and Child Labor 
Movement Committee, and the great 
need of the ballot to aid the work. 

The audience numbered about two 
hundred, many of whom expressed to 
her afterward their appreciation of 
her convincing arguments. Mr. Witter 
Bynner also spoke of the Men’s 
League and the State work. 

The Portsmouth League repeated 
the plays, “How the Vote Was Won” 
and “Lady Geraldine’s Speech,” in 
Rye on the evening of April 3. 

The preceding week the Dover 
women were invited to a tea in 
Portsmouth, and they returned home 
intending to arrange for a parlor 
meeting to organize a Campaign 
Committee in Dover. 





Miss Chase had a meeting in Hook- 
sett and set the women to work, and 
a fine meeting in Amherst last week. 





“Mr. Witter Bynner went to Concord 
Thursday to complete the organiza- 
tion of the Men’s League, which has 
a membership of more than 500. Mr. 
Bynner spoke recently at Hanover for 
the second time. 





HUMOROUS 





A Woman in Parliament 





Let fly the suffrage banners! 
Ring .out the suffrage bell! 
And (if it is good manners) 
Turn loose the suffrage yell! 
A down-trod sex rejoices— 

No longer man is king. 

So, ladies, lift your voices 

For Mrs. Yik Yug Ying! 


Oh, think of it, Caucasians 

Of the disfranchised sex, 
Who vainly show your passions 
Where Georgius is Rex! 

The courts to you are caustic, 
Sut incense floats a-wing 
Where China burns the joss-stick 
To lovely Yik Yug Ying. 


She is 2 boss in Shanghai, 

A ruler in Canton; 

Her bonnet she may hang high 
The statesmen’s pegs upon, 
And masculine debaters 

Fly from her verbal sting— 

A queen of legislatcrs 

Is mighty Yik Yug Ying. 


As chairma’am of committees 
She never winks at guile; 
The country and the cities 
Appreciate her style. 

They need not fear betrayal, 
For not a trust or ring 
Can hand the tainted tael 

To honest Yik Yug Ying. 


Oh, may her path be shiny 

And she a shining mark, 

This daughter of the Chinee 
Whcse ways no more are dark! 
And may each yellow gent let 
His hand a ballot bring 

To make a Presidentlette 

Of happy Yik Yug Ying! 


But O dear Yankee sister, 

Who find the polls forbid, 

We'd see the hot tears blister 

Your face, but it is hid. 

You've taken heaps of trouble 

And yet you've failed to “spring” 
A Washingtonian double 

Of M. P. Yik Yug Ying. 

—John O’Keefe in New York World. 





KANSAS IS REPORTING 
ENCOURAGING NEWS 





Methodist Conferences Endorse Equal 
Suffrage—Business and College 
Men, the Press and W. C. T. U. 
Work For It 





Notes received from Suffrage Head- 
quarters in Topeka say: 

All four of the recent Methodist 
Conferences endorsed equal suffrage. 
While much is due to the W. C. T. U. 
for this action, much may also be ac- 
credited to the splendid manhood of 
the Methodist clergy and laity. May 
the assemblies of the other churches 
likewise rally to our support! 

The most important event in the 
past week was the conference, March 
27, between the Executive Board of 
the W. C. T. U. and the President 
and Secretary of the State Suffrage 
Association. This was helpful because 
it gave assurance of the perfect har- 
mony and co-operation between these 
two organizations. A division of la- 
bor was planned whereby these two 
great armies may march together to 
the final victory, and each do its full 
part towards bringing about the de- 
sired result. 

Last fall at their annual conventions 
each District Association of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs endorsed 
equal suffrage; now the individual 
clubs are also placing themselves on 
record. 

The Forestry Club of Topeka voted 
ten dollars from the treasury for the 
Suffrage Headquarters. We wish 
every club in the State would do like- 
wise. 

The Current Events Club of Salina 
unanimously passed the following 
clear-cut resolution, presented by Mrs. 
.T. L. Bond: “That this club hereby 
declares sympathy with the move- 
ment to secure equal suffrage in Kan- 
sas, and expresses the hope that the 
suffrage amendment will be adopted: 
confidently believing that the confer- 
ring of the right of full suffrage upon 
the women of Kansas will result in 
improving social conditions, elevating 
moral standards, restraining the 
power of evil, preserving the home, 
and shielding and protecting the chil- 
dren of the commonwealth.” 

Dr. Owens is organizing in the first 





and fifth districts. She is too busy 





speeches made by the men at the 
Fifth District Suffrage Convention: 
Reverend Mr. Holt, pastor of the 
Congregational Church, said: “There 
is not a single objection to woman’s 
suffrage that ought to weigh when 
compared to the greater good to be 
accomplished.” 
Prof. J. E. Egerton of the Manhat- 
tan city schools expressed himself as 
having no patience with the argu- 
ment that women did not know 
enough to vote. He said some of the 
men were afraid they knew too much. 
Mr. Stanley, Director of the Y. M. 
C. A., said he came from a rather 
backward State that needed some 
cleaning up, and he expressed his 
firm belief that it would never be 
properly cleaned up until its women 


have a vote. 


Mr. E. W. Westgate of the State 


Grange said: “As a matter of right 
and justice, 


women should _ vote. 
There is not a State Grange that has 


not endorsed woman suffrage, and the 
National 
spoken in favor of it.” 


Grange has’ repeatedly 


President Waters of the State Agri- 


cultural College said: “I have always 
felt that when the women were will- 
ing to exercise the franchise and take 
an interest in political affairs, it 


should be given them. I am con- 


vinced now that the women are will- 


ing to exercise this right, and have 
been convinced of it for some time, 
and I see no reason why they should 
not vote.” 

Mr. Pearson said: “I am sent here 
to express the sentiments of the Com- 
mercial Club of Manhattan. I am 
delegated to say that it is their senti- 
ment that every woman in the city, 
district and State should have the 
right to vote the same as the men; 
that sex can never be a fundamental 
basis of distinction in the exercise of 
a right. We, as men of commerce, 
stand for extending the franchise to 
women.” 

Mr. C. A. Kimball, representing the 
press of Manhattan, said: “The last 
time the suffrage amendment was up 
for consideration in Kansas, I voted 
against it. I was only 21, and did not 
know very much about voting. This 
time I am going to vote for it. One 
day I happened to be thinking of an 
old lady past 70, who had wanted all 
her life to vote. It just came to me, 
‘What a crime that a woman who had 
desired all her life to express herself 
as a citizen should be denied that 
right!’ If she was the only woman 
in Kansas who wanted to vote, why 
shouldn’t she? There is no argu- 
ment against it. There is nothing in 
sex which precludes the exercise of 
the rights of citizenship. Govern- 
ment must conserve the family first, 
or government fails. I am glad I can 
have a chance to change my forme: 
vote, and I am quite sure by this time 
next year all you women can vote.” 

Rev. A. W. Atkinson, president of 
the Ministers’ Association, said: “The 
consensus of opinion seems to be 
that we have nothing against it.” 

B. W. Smith, president of the Men 
and Religion Movement, said: “I 
think I am sure of my ground when 
I say that practically unanimous will 
be the support of the Movement when 
the suffrage amendment is voted upon 
this fall.” 

County organizations are rapidly 
forming. Miss Estelle V. Ingalls is 
organizing Hodgeman County. Mrs. 
Cora Bullard and Mrs. A. C. Zehner 
report strong organizations formed in 
Doniphan and Leavenworth Counties. 
March 31 they spoke to the convicts 
at Lansing, and on April 3 to the old 
soldiers at Leavenworth. 

Dr. Owens has organized Marshall, 
Washington and Cloud Counties, and 
strengthened the existing organiza- 
tions in Republic, Jewell, and at Leb- 
anon in Smith County. At Mankato, 
after her lecture, the men formed a 
league, with Senator White at the 
head. 

The provisional committee for the 
Men’s State Equal Suffrage League 
met in Topeka, April 5. They chose 
Major A. M. Harvey, John MacDonald 
and Representative Robert Stone to 
complete the arrangements. These 
leagues are essential to the success 
of the campaign. 

At Rosedale, with the W. C. T. U. 
as a reception committee, the local 
association held an enthusiastic and 
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financially successful meeting. Mrs. 
Ella Baldwin made a stirring speech, 
and a mother with her baby in her 
arms held the attention of the audi- 
ence for fifteen minutes. 

The first ward in Lawrence recently 

gave an enjoyable suffrage tea that 
was well attended. 
Mrs. A. M. Keener, the energetic 
president of Jefferson County, is 
forming her precinct committees. She 
was assisted at Meriden by the State 
secretary, Miss Helen N. Eacker. 
Mrs. Keener gave a flattering report 
of the work done by Dr. Owens in her 
county. 

Welcome letters are received from 
Mrs. M. P. Munson, the beloved presi- 
dent of the third district. Her health 
will soon admit her return to active 
work. 

The Good Government Club of To 
peka has as its slogan, “A thousand 
members,” while the Shawnee County 
organization is waking up the country 
outside. Activity is evident all along 
the line. The Suffrage Headquarters 
could keep two stenographers and a 
press woman busy, and even then the 
president and secretary have no idle 
moments. 


“NO VOTE, NO TAX” 





Miss Belle Squire of Chicago has 
sent her tax-bill back to the County 
Tax Collector with a spirited letter, 
saying in part: “Because it is abso- 
lutely un-American and opposed to 
the fundamental principles of the 
government under which it is en- 
forced, I refuse to pay the enclosed 
bill against me. Being an American, 
born, bred and steeped in American 
ideals and American independence, I 
take my stand irrevocably upon 
American principles, and refuse to 
bow to what has ever been classed 
in America as tyranny, save when 
applied to women.” 





CHINESE WOMEN WILL 
MARCH IN NEW YORK 





Chinese suffragists are expected to 
march in the big suffrage parade of 
May 4 in New York City. 

“Directly after the news came of 
the militant suffrage uprising in Nan- 
king,” said Mrs. Harriot Stanton 
Blatch, “we were approached by a 
suffrage friend who knows something 
of the Chinese women here. She be- 
lieved the time was ripe for organiz- 
ing them. A Chinese woman told us 
the same thing. 

“There are about thirty Chinese 





women, wives of merchants, living in 
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New York. Letters to all of them 
went out from the headquarters of the 
union. We are already sure of 
a Chinese contingent in the parade, 
and we think we can get a permanent 
organization among them.” 

“I really can’t believe they have 
given the vote to all those women,” 
she said. “At any rate, it will be ex- 
tremely picturesque to have a Chinese 
section in our parade. And if the 
news from China is true, the section 
will carry a banner labelled, ‘We are 
from the country where women have 
the vote.’ ” 


WOMEN IN PUBLIC 
SERVICE 





An unusual recognition of the 
value of women in public service has 
been made recently in three instances. 
Miss Mona Wilson, daughter of Canon 
Wilson, formerly Archdeacon of Man- 
chester, England, has been appointed 
one of the Board of Commissioners *o 
administer the new insurance law of 
Great Britain. She will receive a 
salary of $5,000 per annum for a term 
of five years. 

Mrs. Mabel Van Dyck Bell has been 
appointed a United States Commis- 
sioner in the Eleventh Kentucky Dis- 
trict. Mrs. Bell served four years in 
the office of Clerk of the U. S. Court 
at Covington, Ky. Then, after twelve 
years, during which period she mar- 
ried and became the mother of two 
boys, she acted for ten months as 
Deputy Clerk in the same court. Such 
good use did she make of these op- 
portunities for acquiring a knowledge 
of law and high court procedure that 
Judge Cochran appointed her com- 
missioner in preference to the lawyers 
who sought the place. Mrs. Bell is 
not a trial magistrate, but an exam- 
ining judge with extensive powers. 
She may commit accused persons to 
jail in default of bond to await the 
Federal grand jury. She may give 
preliminary hearings, pass upon ques- 
tions of law and fact, and decide 
whether the defendant shall be re 
leased or held for trial. She may 
issue warrants for international fugi- 
tives and for violators of internal 
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revenue laws. She may draw criminal 
complaints, issue subpoenas, fix bonds 
and administer oaths. But she may 
not vote! 

When the appointment of police ma- 
trons was first asked for, the authori- 
ties objected. There was no need of 
police matrons, no place for them, and 
no money to pay them. Besides, such 
work was not fit for women, anyway. 
The other day in New York City, Mrs. 
Isabella Goodwin, police matron, was 
advanced to the rank of first grade 
detective, at an annual salary of 
$2,250. This was in recognition of her 
service in bringing about the capture 
of men who had robbed bank messen- 
gers of $25,000. Police Commissioner 
Waldo explained that under the law 
he could appoint “any member of the 
force” to the first grade, and, as Mrs. 
Goodwin was a member of the force 





as police matron, he was justified in 
appointing her. 

In New Orleans, the Era Club, 
seven hundred strong, has rendered 
much puble_ service this winter 
through taking an active interest in 
politics, State and city elections. To- 
gether with other progressive women, 
the Era Club lent a hand in every way 
possible to the Good Government 
League to secure the nomination of 
Judge Hall for Governor. Concerning 
their part in the primary election cam- 
paign, the New Orleans Item says: 

“Judge Hall’s remarkable victory on 
the good government ticket was due 
in great part to the strong interest 
which the women of Louisiana took in 
the campaign and the strong influence 
which many of them exerted for good 
government. The Era Club has kept 
the fire of civic righteousness burn- 
ing in New Orleans when many men’s 
organizations avoided consideration of 
the subject. Louisiana women are not 
cnly abreast of the times, but in many 
instances are in advance of the wo- 
men of other States in their thought 
and activities.” F. M. A. 


SUFFRAGE WILL CURE 
NATION’S INDIGESTION? 





Ohio Professor Suggests Votes for 
Women as a Cure for Widespread 
Ills in the United States 





Equal suffrage for men and women 
was suggested as a cure for the wide- 
spread indigestion in the United 
States by Dr. Martin H. Fisher, pro- 
fessor of physiology in the Cincinnati 
Medical School, at a lecture given in 
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the Home wemeniie Course at the 
University of Cincinnati recently. 
“Simple Principles of Dietetics” 
was the subject of the lecture. Dr. 
Martin argued that as long as men 
alone made the laws women could not 
be expected to prepare nourishing 
food under the right conditions. 
“Women and men must work to- 
gether to solve the question of the 
high cost of living,” he said. “As 
affairs exist now it is ridiculous to 
ask women to prepare good food at 15 
cents a day per person, as is now re- 
quired by economic conditions. It sim- 
py cannot be done. And as a result 
the amount of indigestion in the na- 
tion increases. We shall live better 
and have better health when women 
get the vote.” 


A CORDIAL GREETING 
FROM MRS. SEVERANCE 


Mrs. Caroline M. Severance of Los 
Angeles, “the Mother of Clubs,” who 
cast her first vote when well along in 
the nineties, sends the following let- 
ter to The Woman’s Journal: 








Dear Journal Friends:—For many 
long weeks I have been waiting for 
strength to greet you once more en 
masse, through these kindly columns. 
The number and extent of your 
hearty congratulations overwhelmed 
me with gratitude and surprise, many 
coming from unknown writers. Fol- 
lowing the names of my beloved fam- 
ily, none have given me more pro- 
found gratification than those led by 
our most beloved and present leader, 
Dr. Anna Shaw, on whose shoulders 
have surely fallen the twin mantles 
cf our valiant Susan B. Anthony and 
Lucy Stone. Among others I am im- 
pelled to mention Fanny Garrison Vil- 
lard, who represents the unequalled 
love and service of that eminent fam- 
ily of ancestors and brothers, and 
who is loyally carrying down their 
splendid traditions through her own 
offspring. 

Joy in my last days has been im- 
mensely heightened by the gains 
which have come to all women 
through the unfailing sympathy and 
efforts of our numberless women’s 
clubs, suffrage and allied organiza- 
tions for safeguarding the future of 
the child, the interests of the home, 
and the human race; and I am at last 
blest in seeing that the results of the 
early club life and fellowship have 
broadened into the higher and juster 
relationship between men and women 
in the world’s work for the future of 
the race. 

I bless you all, dear friends, singly 
and collectively, from the depths of a 
heart which you have doubly blest for 
so many long years with your inspir- 
ing love and smpathy. 

The world waits for you and hopes 
for your invaluable service in the fu- 
ture, as now. Including my humble 
tribute to the beloved co-workers who 
have passed from our ranks, let me 
mention Kate Gannet Wells, who has 
just passed from among us leaving as 
a legacy to us years of lofty, inval- 
uable service to the past and future, 
and who was almost the last tie with 
me to the charter membership of the 
pioneer New England Women’s Club. 

In closing, I leave as my individual 
testimony towards the harmony and 
happiness of our earnest advocates of 
the club and suffrage causes that, in 
my long intimacy and trustworthy 
knowledge of them I have never 
known a single case of a separation 
between husband and wife, or fami- 
lies disrupted on these grounds. It 
is astounding that any reasonable 
persons can accept any unfounded 
statements to the contrary. 

I cannot refrain from putting on 
record my personal tribute to the 
husband who shared so fully and ten- 
derly my varied interests at home and 
in public ways. He shed also the sun- 
light of his spontaneous wit and 
cheery temperament over the daily 
life of the home, and was the cordial 
host of its many guests. 

Abidingly yours, 
C. M. Severance. 





NOTES AND NEWS 





In Sweden, in Portugal and in 
Pennsylvania the Suffrage Associa- 
tion of each place has just started a 
suffrage paper. 





The magazine “Dress,” published 
at 11 West 32d street, New York City, 
announces that it will open a forum in 
its pages for the presentation of wom- 
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Price Postpaid 
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AN ANTI-SUFFRAGE MONOLOGUE 


By Marie Jenney Howe 





A clever burlesque on the standard anti- 
suffrage objections. Suitable for reading 
or recitation. 
Price Postpaid 
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For the saving of both time and money to suffragists 
in the Western states, a National branch office stocked with literature 
has been opened by courtesy of the Illinois W. 8S. 


and supplies 


A., at its headquarters, 


Fine 


Suffragists in the Western states are recommended 
Prices and stock same as at National Headquarters. 








CATALOG OF LITERATURE AND SUPPLIES 


Contains a full description and price list of all the propaganda material carried by 


the National Association. 


Free on application. 
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A monthly bulletin giving a list of articles of interest to suffragists in the current 


magazines, together with a list of books of value 


suffrage and feminist periodicals. Free 
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ent situation in England. 
authoritative and fair-minded manner. 


Porritt 


THE MILITANT MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND—By Annie G. 


an suffrage by distinguished suffra- 
gists and women prominent in reform 
work. This should be a _ valuable 
means of bringing our question before 
a large and in the main a new constti- 
tuency. The first suffrage article will 
appear in the May issue. 





Rev. Mary Safford, president of the 
Iowa E. S. A., has returned to Des 
Moines after a few months in Florida. 





Buffalo has opened permanent suf- 
frage headquarters, with Miss Alice 
Welles Benham, a Cornell graduate, 
in charge. 





The Building Trades’ Council cf In- 
diana, representing 3,000 men, en- 
dorsed woman suffrage at its last 
meeting in Indianapolis. 





Women and Indians combined to 
vote Nez Percé County, Idaho, dry by 
a vote of 2407 to 2127. It is believed 
that every eligible Indian voted for 
prohibition. 





The action of the Ohio Constitution- 
al Convention, in voting, more than 
two to one, to submit the suffrage 
amendment to the people, is regarded 
as a specially favorable omen by the 
New Hampshire workers.—Ports- 
mouth (N. H.) Times. 





“Undoubtedly, home is a woman’s 
true sphere. But is she a true mother 
if she doesn’t look beyond it?” said 
Dr. Stanton Coit in his recent address 
at Clevclead, O. “Ought she not to 
study the conditions that affect that 
home? Should she not have a voice 
in the making of the laws that govern 
her children?” 





The United States includes about 
one-third of the women voiers of the 
world, the other two-thirds being in 
Australia, Finland, Norway and New 
Zealand. 








The Iowa injunction law by which 


to suffragists and a list of the 
on application. 


CATALOG OF PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Gives a summary of each play with the price of manuscript and terms of production 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MILITANCY 


Be prepared with the actual facts to answer the charges and criticisms, and to dis- 
arm the prejudices which every suffragist will have to meet as a result of the pres- 
The following pamphlets cover the case in a complete, 


MILITANT METHODS—By Alice Stone Blackwell 
THE CAUSES OF THE REVOLT OF THE 


WOMEN OF ENGLAND—by Annie @G. 
Porritt 
all the “red light” districts in that 


State have been enjoined from doing 
business has been introduced in Con- 
gress by Senator Kenyon of Iowa, 
with necessary modifications, as a bill 
for the District of Columbia, to “clean 


up the capital.” 











The Anti-Vivisection Exhibit will 
be held April 15 to April 20 in Gil- 
bert Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Mr. E. H. Clement, President of the 
New England W. S. A., will speak 
Monday evening. Miss Blackwell is 
an honorary vice-president, 

Dr. Stanton Coit gave three ad- 
dresses in Boston this week, before 
the Boston E. 8S. A. for G. G. and two 
other organizations. He made a deep 
impression. 

Dr. Wiley is a staunch equal suf- 
fragist, and why not? If women had 


the ballot he 
chance 


would have a very good 
indeed of being elected Presi- 
dent. The ultimate consumer cuts a 
large figure at the polls.—Springfield 
Republican. 





Of Interest to Women 
MADAM SARA 


Corsetiere 


Advises every wo- 
man to wear her 
famous La Patri- 
cla, custom-made 
Corsets. Zo Jndi- 
vidual Measure- 
ments Only. Also 
new Tricot Mod- 
es els, suitable for 
m street wear as well 
as athletic; and 
The Well — 
Known ‘“Her- 
Ready-to-wear Corsets, 

Tube Petticoats and Knickerbocker 
underwear, unexcelled for style and beauty 





monsa’’ 


120 Boylston St. 


Telephone 4886-R Oxford 
New York Shop, 4 West 33d Street 








 LaPatricia Custom Corset Co. 
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By Meta L. Stern 


“Antis go to Wisconsin for fight on suffrage. New York 
women, who say home is at stake, prepare for Western trip.”— 
Press report. 





They have packed their.trunks and satchels, 
They are rushing for the train, 

They are going to Wisconsin, 
Bound to fight with might and main. 

They have left their homes and children, 
From their husbands far they roam, 

Just to tell the other women 
That a woman’s place is home. 


They have studied books and pamphlets, 
Old traditions, time-worn laws, 
All the arsenal of ages 
To combat a winning cause; 
And the cells of her cerebrum 
Every Anti wildly strains, 
Just to tell the other women 
That they have inferior brains. 


They own stocks and bonds and mortgage, 
Have a bank account or two, 
And control their children’s welfare 
Just as much as fathers do. 
They’ve had college educations, 
And may work at what they choose; 
They can even speak in public 
Without insult and abuse. 


Do they ever stop to ponder,— 
Ah, I wonder,—do they knew 
How these rights they take for granted 
Meant a struggle long and slow, 
Fought and wen by noble women 
Who for them have paved the way, 
Bitterly opposed by Antis, 
Antis of a by-gone day? 


No, they do not stop to pender, 
For no harm they ever see 
In the things that are, but only 
In the things that are to be. 
So the onward march of progress 
Still beholds the Antis’ taunt, 
Come to tell the other women 
They have all the rights they want. 





ANSWERS QUERIES CONCISELY 





Denver Election Commissioner Replies to Questions 
Concerning Results of Woman Suffrage and Lists 
the Benefits from Women’s Votes 





The following are a few queries lately addressed by a Texas 
school girl to Ellis Meredith of the Denver Election Commissian, 
together with her answers. As they are queries which have to be 
answered again and again in nearly all the States where the 
women do not vote, The Woman’s Journal is glad to publish 
them. 
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In Colorado the women succeeded in getting emblems 
removed from the ballots, and have long prosecuted fight for 
the pure Australiaa ballot, by which the voter must put his mark 
opposite each candidate, and can no longer vote a straight ticket 
by writing a party name at the top of his ballot. Colorado 
women began working for the Initiative and Referendum 20 years 
ago, when most of the men knew little about it, and finally 
secured the passage of this amendment to the constitution and its 
adoption two years ago. Washington women also won this great 
reform for that State. The Colorado women have long worked 
for a primary law; finally one has been passed, and, while it is 

not all they desired, still it is felt that it is a step in the right 

direction. The recall and subsequent defeat of Mayor Gill of 

Seattle was a “reform due to women.” 

This, however, has really nothing to do with the question of 

the enfranchisement of women. Unless men were disfranchised, 

it cannot be expected that women will entirely change the politi- 

cal atmosphere in a few elections. It must be borne in mind that 

the men outnumber the women in every State in which women 

vote, and men will do themselves and permit others to do things 

in a campaign that they would not think 6? doing at any other 

time. 


Q. Colorado women have political rights, and yet we are told 


have no rights. 


true, the men would not have given them the ballot. 


the English women. 


who dumped whole cargoes of other people’s good tea into Boston 
harbor. It was a lawless proceeding, anarchistic in the extreme, 
and a theft beside, but we Americans have been wont to consider 
it with some pride. For forty years the English women have 
been promised that the question of their enfranchisement should 
be at least permitted to reach a third reading in the House of 
Commons, and for forty years these ‘promises have been broken. 
They were told women didn’t want to vote, and couldn’t fight. 
They had to demonstrate that neither contention was true. They 
have been subjected to nameless insults when, with the utmost 
courtesy and respect, they attempted to exercise the age-old right 
of petition. We have not endured what they have, and yet, since 
they began to use militant methods, the cause has gone forward 
as never before in this country. 





They are gaining the suffrage! desk. 
for us; and in these days when thousands and tens of thousands the morning after I have read the daily paper on my way 
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“HEARTS ARE TRUMPS” 


Humanity and Democracy Rise or Fall Together, 
But the True Test of Either Can Never be 
Made Until the Woman-Heart is 
Reckoned With in the State 








SHORT time ago I listened to a popular 
lecture in which democracy was on trial. 
The audience was plainly delighted to 
see the ideal shattered and to have it 
riddled beyond recognition. I did not 
like it. In my mind humanity is on 
trial when democracy is on trial, and 





that they are worse than other women in the States where they| one cannot be pronounced a failure without the other’s 
being pronounced a failure also. 
A. Don't believe all you hear. There was once a man who| have had a fair chance in the management of affairs 
said if he owned hell and Texas, and had to live one place or the| shall I consider humanity a failure! 

other, he would sell Texas, yet everybody who knows anything 
about Texas knows that “The Lone Star” is a great and wonderful | teachers of a large part of the race, the mothers of all 
Commonwealth, and we need not even “remember the Alamo” to| the race, and so long as they wield only the demoralizing 
recall some of the greatest names in our history. The disaster | indirect influence, no human being has a right to declare 
at Galveston was the beginning of the commission form of city humanity or democracy or any scheme of life whatever 
government, which has made more converts than any other politi-|4 failure! 
cal reform ever proposed, within the same length of time. Inci- policy or plan of life can be fairly tried while women are 
dentally Colorado women are very keen about this political political nonentities, for it is impossible to think 
change of method in city housekeeping. There are no better, “humanity” or “democracy” or life of any kind without 
braver or truer women than those of Colorado. If that were not thinking “woman.” 


And never until women 


So long as women are one half the human race, the 


Neither democracy nor humanity nor any 


Here is part of a stirring poem which, even in all 


Q. Tell me how to oppose those who ridicule the violence of| its beauty, is and must be the cry of any democracy that 
has not given woman her just and equal share in its 
A. You might ask those who think it so dreadful for these| ideals and responsibilities. 
women to smash a few windows, what they think of the men| Was written by J. G. Holland: 


It is called “Wanted,” and 


“God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor—men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking! 
Tall men, sun crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking.” 


.This is one of the poems which I like to keep on my 
I sometimes turn to it for one small moment in 


Q. What have Colorado women and the women in the other|f men care so little for their citizenship that they forget to] to the office. It is a good poem to have in mind when 


States where they vote accomplished? 

A. It would take a book te answer. 
printed from time to time enumerating legislative enactments 
secured by the women, but these show only a small part of what 
they have accomplished. It is safe to say that in every State 
where women have had the vote over at least one legislative 
assembly, they have modified, changed, amended or enacted laws 
so that they shall better protect women and children. They have 
made the liquor laws more stringent, and increased the amount 
of “dry territory.” 

In Idaho they have passed a “search and seizure law,” to stop 
boot-legging; another making saloons outside of an incorporated 
town illegal, and a third requiring the would-be purchaser in a 
drug store to subscribe to an oath before liquor can be supplied 
him. 

In Utah they passed a local option law for cities and towns, 
the counties to be “dry” unless voted “wet.” 

In Colorado, before equal suffrage, there were about ten so- 
called “dry” towns in the State, most of them dry because the 
sale of liquor was prohibited by their charters. Now there are 
twelve counties that are “dry” territory, and five or six where 
there is but one license. A militant anti-suffragette is at present 
telling the world that Colorado has 24 times as many saloons as 
Nevada. The truth is that, with nine and a half times the popu- 
lation of Nevada, Colorado has only three times as many saloons. 
In most of the smaller towns license or no license is the main 
issue in the annual elections, and the number of dry towns has 
increased to about 75. The “drys” hope to make some gains at 
the coming April election. 

Nearly, if not all, these States have strict legislation regard- 
ing the sale of narcotics, cigarettes and tobacco. This kind of 
legislation is practically always the result of the work of women, 
but where they do not have the vote, they find themselves unable 
to secure the enforcement of laws; indeed, it is not easy to do 


this even with the ballot, as good men have long ago learned to whose husbands have not paid taxes for three years are ex- 


their sorrow. 
Washington, Idaho and Colorado have pure food laws, and 


regulations providing for the inspection of all places where food 


is kept. 


Utah has a nine-hour day and Washington an eight-hour day] says of the vote in Chicago on woman suffrage at Tuesday’s 
for women employees; Colorado had an eight-hour day, which was] primaries: 


declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 


ment of children. 


In Utah and Wyoming, women teachers holding the same} great many converts. 
grade certificate receive the same salary as men in similar posi- 
Kindergartens, manual training, instruction in physiology 
and hygiene, libraries in connection with schools, traveling libra-| barred from the franchise because they did not carry arms,” 
ries, compulsory school laws, chairs of domestic economy in State| said Rev. Samuel Atkinson, in a recent address at Buffalo. 


tions. 


institutions, the medical inspection of school 


about by the votes of women. 
Q. Have the women purified politics? 
A. In some respects. 
quietly; there is rarely any disorder at the polling places, and 
conventions are by no means so exciting as formerly. As a rule 
the nominees are better morally, but it does not follow that they 
are always more efficient than formerly. 


Several of them,} row. Eighty precincts report 3,668 votes for and 7,643 against.” 
including Colorado, have laws restricting the hours of employ-| The Chicago women did not expect to get a majority, but their 


children, with|today nations are not depending upon war for strength. In- 
proper treatment for defective sight and hearing, removal of| stead they are industrial giants. 
adenoids and the care of the teeth, are among the changes brought] dents of economy and protect the home from impure water, adul- 


Elections are conducted much more| wool and.canned her own fruit. 


respect their courage. 


principle? Yet principles that are not worth dying for are not 
worth having. 


Q. Is it true that thousands of women in one State (Call- 
fornia, I think) voted for whiskey? 


A. No. In California there has been no general election 
since the women were enfranchised. Sometimes women have 
voted against laws restricting the liquor traffic when they felt 
that the measure in question was faulty or could not be enforced. 
Some women, especially foreign women, are used to drinking 
beer; a few drink other liquors; but they are, relatively speak- 
ing, very few. On the other hand, although liquor is at the root 
of much, if not most, of the poverty and crime and disease of 
this and many other countries, men make, sell and drink it; 
they give it to children, and ruin young girls with it, and de- 
bauch more primitive races, and they vote for it in such numbers 
as to defeat restrictive legislation when proposed by women, yet 
no one ever gave that as a valid reason why men should not vote. 
Nor is it. 


The theory upon which our government is based is that 
everyone shall have a voice in it. At first it was supposed that 
this applied only to people who had a certain amount of property, 
and there were various restrictions, most of which have been 
done away with. What this country needs is intelligence and 
loyalty and devotion, and no sex has a monopoly of all those 
qualities; yet nothing short of these three things, and all there is 
of them in the United States, will ever make this nation what it 
might and ought to be. 

The Swedish Government has introduced in Parliament a 
bill giving women Parliamentary suffrage and making them 
eligible to Parliament on the same conditions as men. Women 


cluded from the vote. 





A telegram from the Illinois Suffrage Headquarters, received 
just as The Woman’s Journal is going to press (Wednesday), 


“No Official returns until this afternocn or tomor- 


energetic campaign has been highly educational and made a 





“War used to be the business of nations, and women were 
“But 
The women must be keen stu- 


terated food and other goods which corporations are supplying. 
A hundred years ago woman did her own baking, carded her own 
Today all these commodities are 
handled by corporations. The 18,000,000 women of the United 
States should have as much to say as to whether Dr. Wiley 
should remain in office as should a few big corporations with 
strong pulls.” 





register, it is refreshing to find women who care so much. Amer- the morning paper tells of the defeat of the equal suf- 
Tracts have been| ican women have no cause to emulate them, but let us at least frage bill in any State in the Union. It makes one feel 


How many of us are ready to die for a| that she must take her place again on the firing line with 


new zeal. This is not the poem to turn to, however, 
when faith in “things as they be” runs low. When wise 
men and women are declaring that women are no better 
than men; that the world would be not a whit better if 
women had the vote; that all nations have their decline 
and fall; that democracy is a failure, and that it is non- 
sense to believe that equal suffrage would improve the 
national life, it is well to have something like the fol- 
lowing verses to turn to for renewal of faith in Votes 
for Women and womanhood as it is and has been and 
will be. The poem is an ugly one; you will not like it, 
but you will want to cherish the meaning of the last 
line in your heart of hearts forever: 


“A poor lad once, and a lad so trim, 

Gave his love to her who loved not him. 

And says she, ‘Fetch me tonight, you rogue, 
Your mother’s heart to feed my dog.’ 


“To his mother’s house went that young man, 
Killed her and took the heart and ran. 

And as he was running, look you, he fell, 
And the heart rolled on the ground as well. 


“And the lad, as the heart was rolling, heard 

That the heart was speaking, and this was the word: 
The heart was a-weeping and crying so small, 

‘Are you hurt, my child, are you hurt at all?’” 


This story in verse is called “The Mother’s Heart,” 
and it was read last Monday evening by Dr. Stanton 
Coit of England to illustrate the supreme contribution 
which the women of the world will make to politics. 
We rarely hear the word statesman used now, and the 
word politician is a term of reproach, but the character 
of politics is changing rapidly—just as fast as Votes for 
Women makes headway! Let us take a long look at 
humanity and democracy and politics. In my long look 
I see the day when “hearts will be trumps” in politics. 
I consider the mother’s heart in the poem, and I see 
the old-time political parties vanish, and the great issues 
of life are settled, not for the glory of some political 
party, not to safeguard fortunes in iron or steel or sugar 
or lumber, but absolutely according to the dictates of 
the mother-heart! 

In the glorious, world-wide movement for Votes for 
Women, “hearts are trumps” every time, and when that 
movement triumphs, both democracy and humanity will 
be realized. Until the womanhood of the race is free, 
we can know only the haunting shadow of humanity, 
and democracy can scarcely be dreamed of. 


Agnes E. Ryan. 
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